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THE IRISH FAMINE.—The shadow of an impending 


famine again hangs over Ireland. To all who are famil- 
iar with the horrors of the past, the imminent horrors of the 
future are almost too hideous for contemplation. We invol- 
untarily avert our eyes from the gaunt spectre that haunts 
the devoted island. 
unflinchingly ; we must compass all its frightful possibili- 
ties ; we must throw ourselves in its way ; we must do our 
Money and 
time must be placed at the disposal of our suffering sister; 
appeals must be made to all the charitable; subscriptions 
must be collected. It is true that when America came 
generously to the front in 1880 and poured a stream of gold 
across the ocean, the Irish leaders pledged themselves and 
their people never again to appeal for similar aid to Amer- 


But we must turn again and gaze at it 


utmost to stem and stay those possibilities. 


ica. They are silent now ; they are mindful of their pledge. 
Nor 


Work must be begun at once. 


It is for us to speak ; it is for us to ignore the pledge. 
is there any time to lose. 
The assistance which was so generous before came too 
late to avert much suffering and to save many lives—suffer- 
ing that might have been averted, lives that might have 
Already, indeed, the necessity for immediate 
action has been recognized. An American committee for 
the relief of famine in Ireland has been formed. It num- 
bers many of the most prominent citizens of the country, 
irrespective of party, creed, or race. Its headquarters are 
in New York. The Sz of that city has consented to act as 
its treasurer. Its agents are scattered throughout the coun- 
try. The appeal which it has issued to the American peo- 
ple will meet with a wide and generous response. And 
there is every reason to hope that the impending disaster 
may be averted instead of tardily checked. 


been saved, 


INTER-OCEANIC CANALS.—The Nicaragua Canal 
was begun some six years after the Panama Canal. But 
even if the latter project be pushed to a completion, the 
former will be the first to be opened for traffic. Work in 
Nicaragua is being pushed steadily forward. In Panama 
it has come to a standstill. The commission of engineers 
who were appointed by the liquidator of the Panama Canal 
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Company to look into its affairs, have made a report which 
calmly recognizes all the difficulties in the way, but which 
indicates that the project is still a possibility. Meanwhile, 
Lieut. L. N. B. Wise has obtained from the United States 
of Colombia an extension of six years over the present con- 
It is expected that the Nic- 
aragua Canal will be completed by 1897, which would give 
it at least a year during which it will monopolize the traffic 
of the world, and accustom trade to flow through its chan- 
nels. This is supposing that the Panama Canal can be 
completed within the specified limitation of time. But thatis 
very, very doubtful. If money can be raised to meet the enor- 
mous financial cost, a cost far greater than that of the rival 
enterprise, the difficulties in the way of any rapid comple- 
tion of the work are insurmountable. The climate is far 
less healthy than that of Nicaragua, malarious and insalubri- 
ous as is the latter. The rainfalls in the wet season swell 
the Panama creeks and rivers to torrents, which seriously 
interfere with steady work. Then the Cordillera Moun- 
tains, which at the Culebra are three hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the sea, cannot be cut through, in spite of 
M. de Lesseps's confident anticipations, and his project of a 
sea-level canal has been abandoned for a system of locks 
and dams with a long basin at the Culebra. The founda- 
tions there are unstable, and will need an immense amount 
of masonry to prevent caving in. The advantages are 
clearly with Nicaragua. 


cession, which expires in 1892. 


A STRANGE TRANSFORMATION.—There was once 
a terrible Nihilist in New York named Sergius Shevitch. 
For several years he was always on the platform at every 
socialist meeting, shrieking for the blood of all monarchs 
and tyrants, denying the existence of a God, denouncing 
marriage, and showing, by personal example, an absolute 
contempt for the bath. But six months ago he sailed for 
Europe, and latest advices indicate that he has suffered a 
sea-change into something well off, if not rich, and very, 
very strange. In Paris he not only got married, but got 
married in the Russian-Greek Catholic Church. Then he 
went to Russia with Mrs. Shevitch and there accepted a 
government position at Riga. His brother, who probably 
knew him well, assured the Czar that Sergius is absolutely 
harmless, which is undoubtedly true. 


BOOTS AT THE PLAY.—The manager of a theatre in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has made a startling innovation by issuing 
a ukase allowing no barefooted person to appear in his 
audience. This may not seem so startling in the upper 
walks of society, which are usually trod by nicely booted 
feet. The eminent and mystic brotherhood of the Four 
Hundred have never, we are credibly informed, manifested 
any desire to appear, even at a matinée, without their shoes 
and socks. But among the gentlemen who frequent what 
is fondly known as the Family Circle in theatrical parlance, 
and as the Peanut Gallery in the oriental language of the 
street Arab—in that exalted circle the haughtiest and most 
exclusive of the attendant youth are frequently compelled 
by financial reverses to go without shoes even on full-dress 
occasions. Consequently there is great dissatisfaction 
among the news-boys and the boot-blacks. Strategy has 
been resorted to, but in vain. A young gentleman whose 
brogans had admitted him without question was caught in 
the act of throwing those credentials froma gallery window 
to his shoeless chum, who awaited them in the street below. 
That manceuvre has consequently been balked. It has 
been suggested by a keen and practical mind that the 
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proper thing for the street Arabs is to imitate their compa- 
triots of the desert and become Mussulmans. Mussulmans, 
it is well known, remove, not their turbans, but their shoes, 
when they would display proper deference in entering a 
house or a public building. As Mussulmans, therefore, they 
might appeal to that clause of the United States Constitu- 
tion which prohibits interference with the free exercise of 
any religious faith. 


A STRIKING CONTRAST.—Mr. Ward McAllister and 
other un-Americans are bowing low before the Comte de 
Paris. Royalty, even when it is out of a job and discredited 
at home, will always find worshippers, it appears, among the 
inhabitants of this country of republican institutions. A 
title is looked upon with solemn awe. But even here there 
are men and men. Let us recommend to Mr. McAllister 
and others of his kidney the example of a gentleman who 
looms up quite as large in the popular mind as even the 
discoverer of the Four Hundred—Captain Anson, of the 
Chicago Leagueteam. That great man was at a banquet in 
England given to the travelling base-ball players. Among 
the hosts was the Duke of Beaufort, whom all the speakers 
reverently referred to as ‘‘Me Lord Duke.” His lordship 
in turn made a speech in which he spoke highly of Anson. 
Then the gentle giant, whom the public loves to call ‘‘ Baby 
Anson,” responded. ‘‘I ain’t much of a speech-maker,” he 
began, and hesitated. Then he went on: “ But I propose 
three cheers for his dukelets over there.” 
recommend the speech to Mr. McAllister as an example of 
gentlemanly suavity, but as breathing, a little too brusquely 


5S? 
undoubtedly, the true democratic indifference to titles. 


Now, we don’t 


“DRAPED DAISIES.” —The attention of Mr. John 
Wanamaker, the excellent Postmaster-General who made 
a gallant attempt to suppress the ‘“ Kreutzer Sonata,” is 
respectfully called to the fact that he should deny the facili- 
ties of the mail to certain unholy illustrations of pretty girls 
with scanty clothing, which Mr. John Wanamaker, the mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, is using as advertisements of his 
business. They are familiarly known in Philadelphia to- 
day as ‘‘Wanamaker’s Draped Daisies.” But the word 
“draped” is used in a slightly Pickwickian sense, the 
drapery being not of a kind that would be approved of by 
eminent educationalists in Brooklyn, for example. In these 
days, when the public eye has at last been opened to the 
horrible licentiousness of Longfellow, the impurity of Tol- 
stoi, the draped daisy must go, or public opinion, crushed 
to earth, will rise again and assert its outraged majesty. 


NAVAL NOMENCLATURE.—At last, after long delib- 
eration by the great minds at Washington, the question of 
naval nomenclature has been settled. First-rates (or ves- 
sels of not less than five thousand tons displacement) will 
be named after the States; second-rates (three thousand 
to five thousand tons) after the cities ; third-rates (one thou- 
sand to three thousand tons) after names and events in our 
naval history ; fourth-rates (less than one thousand tons) 
after our lakes and rivers. The system is a sufficiently 
meritorious one. But it has its disadvantages. For in- 
stance, one cannot be certain that it will ever be carried 
out in its philosophical completeness. There is no provis- 
ion in the new law for the abandonment of the existent 
names. Indeed, where such a variegated amount of re- 
christening would result, the confusion would be worse 
confounded than ever if the change were attempted. In 
the course of time it may be hoped that order will be evolved 
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out of chaos. The new ships will be christened in accord- 
ance with the new system, and the old ships will gradually 
fall out of the navy. But we cannot, of course, be entirely 
certain that the law will be suffered to stand. And it may 
happen that just as we are beginning to have a navy whose 
names have a beautiful and logical consistency a new sys- 
tem will be adopted by some future Congress which will 
thrust order back again into chaos, 


IS SMOKING CRIMINAL ?—There are sins enough in 
the world without manufacturing new ones, and the old ones, 
moreover, are quite sufficient for all the energies of all the 
servants of the Lord. Therefore the Methodist Conference 
in Michigan has proved itself rather absurd in its conduct 
toward the Rev. Mr. Ryerson. That gentleman is a smoker. 
He had the manliness to acknowledge it, but he had smoked 
ever since he could remember. He had tried, time and 
again, to quit. He had always failed. He knew, however, 
that it was wrong, but he would try to give it up. This was 
the substance of his confession. Thereupon he was a}- 
lowed to go with the understanding that he is on probation, 
and that if, at the end of twelve months, he is still addicted 
to the weed, he must retire from the Methodist ministry. 
Surely this is all rot. 
preacher or layman. 


Smoking is not a sin either in 
If a clergyman wants to smoke, it is 
nobody’s business so long as he can afford it, provided it 
does not injure his health—and he smokes good cigars, The 
question cannot concern the church or society at large. 
Catholic priests smoke almost universally. In every coun- 
try in Continental Europe the Protestant clergy solace them- 
selves with the kindly fumes of their pipe. Even in this 
country the more advanced and progressive wearers of the 
cloth are either smokers themselves or tolerate it in their 
fellow-clergymen. Don’t, we beseech you, good brethren 
of the Methodist persuasion, invent a new crime. Bend all 
your energies to the suppression of the old. You will find 
quite enough to do in this field. 


NO MORE “WILD WEST” INDIANS.—The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has probably done a wise thing in de- 
ciding that no more Indians shall be allowed to leave their 
reservations for the purpose of joining Buffalo Bill’s aggre- 
gation. Through the energetic efforts of General O’Beirne 
and ayoung Catholic missionary named Father Craft, it has 
been shown to the satisfaction of Secretary Noble that the 
travelled Indian learns only the latest refinements of vice in 


_his tours amid the old civilizations, that he is injured mor- 


ally and physically, and returns to his own people to spread 
the knowledge of evil among them and to endanger their 
health. The various Indians who have recently returned to 
this country and whose many exploits at poker have made 
them objects of universal interest, have almost all of them 
proved to be drunkards, thieves, and libertines of the most 
scandalous description. Yet they were comparatively de- 
cent when they left. Of course this order of Secretary Noble’s 
need not put an end to the Wild West Show. It will only 
oblige the managers to put their ingenuity to the test. They 
will no longer obtain their Indians from the plains, but from 
those purlieus and back streets of our great cities which 
have proved so strongly prolific of Zulu Warriors and Aztec 
Children and Circassian Beauties. 


MURDER IN JEST.—One doesn’t like to hear of the 
shooting of a fellow-being, and yet when that fellow-being 
assumes the hideous yet all too familiar form of the practi- 
cal jester, one is inclined to breathe a silent “Served him 
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right.” Therefore it is all the more deplorable when it is 
the jestee and not the jester who gets shot. That the inno- 
cent should suffer for the guilty, that the guilty should es- 
cape—here is a wretched concatenation of circumstances. 
Yet that is exactly what occurred in Dallas, Texas, the 
other day, when a man named Eubanks conceived the 
merry idea of sending word to his friend, City Marshal Tom 
Dolan, that he (Eubanks) had been shot in the foot. Mu- 
tual friends who were in the delightful secret prepared, as 
they thought, against possible mishap by putting blank 
cartridges in Dolan’s pistols before he started to succor his 
friend. When he arrived on the scene and learned that 
he had been hoaxed, he did, indeed, wax very angry, hot 
words were exchanged, pistols were drawn, and, of course, 
Dolan was killed by his armed and humorous friend. Let 
us trust that there is some law in Texas, and that Mr. Eu- 
banks may be made to swing. 


THE GREAT MEDICINE MAN.—There is ominous 
news from the Northwest. In Indian Territory itis reported 
that the Indians are bathing daily. The uninitiated may not 
recognize any reason for alarm in this, especially if they have 
seen an Indian and know how badly he needs a bath. But 
it is precisely because it is such a revolution that this bathing 
is significant. The gentle Apaches believe that the Great 
Medicine Man is about to appear on earth, and are perform- 
ing these orgies in their rude, aboriginal way of welcoming 
him, Five thousand Indians who were nominally Chris- 
tians have “renounced their adopted religion and are to-day 
engaged in fetich-worship and bathing.” So says the tele- 
graph. One wishes that the reports did not seem to sug- 
gest a wide disassociation of cleanliness and Christian god- 
liness. The Great Medicine Man is coming, it appears, to 
exterminate the whites and to parcel out the land among the 
Indian tribes, which looks lke something of a job. Why 
this should lead them to disembarrass themselves of the real 
estate which they have hitherto incontinently squandered on 
their own persons, does notappear on thesurface. Perhaps 
they are anxious for a just and fair division. But at all 
events it is quite certain that the situation is a serious one. 
Another outbreak of Apaches is not a pleasant possibility to 
look forward to, especially as our garrisons are entirely in- 
adequate to cope with any sudden uprising. 


IRISH “ RIOTS.”—It was a fortunate thing for Ireland 
that John Morley was present at Tipperary during the dis- 
turbance there. He has given his countrymen a truthful 
account of it. He will probably repeat this account in the 
House of Commons. Not that truthful accounts could not 
have been obtained from Irish sources. But Mr. Morley 
will be believed by his countrymen; the Irishmen, even 
men of the veracity of Mr. Healy and Mr. Dillon, would 
not. And Mr. Morley has command of an energetic and 
vivid vocabulary. In his speech at St. Helen’s he asserted 
that ‘‘ the rioting was all on one side,” and that was on the 
side of the police. ‘ As insignificant and harmless a crowd 
as he ever saw in his life” was attacked and brutally 
clubbed by the police ‘“ without a shadow of provoca- 
tion.” And this is the disturbance officially reported to 
have resulted from the gathering of a tumultuous mob, 
which could only be quieted by police interference ! 
official report would undoubtedly have been received as a 
true one by enlightened England, always ready to believe 
that an Englishman, like his king, can do no wrong ; and 
that when he becomes a bully and a tyrant he is merely 
enforcing order after forbearance has ceased to be a virtue. 
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Would it be too hasty a generalization if from this particular 
instance we were to infer that most of the riots and distur- 
bances that have occurred in Ireland have been provoked 
by the police, and even that a large number of them were 
no riots at all, but were simply brutal and cowardly attacks 
on peaceable crowds? There was no John Morley to 
chronicle them. The official reports were always one- 
sided. We can only get at some semblance of the truth by 
inference. 


A MUTINOUS COLONY.—There is a place called Goa 
on the western coast of India, about two hundred and fifty 
miles south of Bombay, which has belonged to Portugal 
ever since 1510, save for the eight years, from 1807 until 
1815, when it was held by the British. It is not a large 
tract of land. Including all its dependencies it does not 
contain more than fourteen hundred square miles, nor num- 
ber more than half a million inhabitants. Nor is it a very 
valuable bit of property at present, though centuries ago it 
was the most important centre of commerce in all India, 
But it has given Portugal a great deal of trouble to retain it. 
About twenty years ago there was a very serious revolt of 
native troops, which was only quelled at much cost of blood 
and treasure. An election just decided was preceded by a 
series of riots, during which the opposition denounced the 
government of the colony, and even clamored for annex- 
ation with British India. But the riots were put down by 
armed force, and the election proved a signal triumph for 
the government. It may be hoped, therefore, that all fears 
of international complications have been laid for the present. 
Indeed, England was in no way responsible for the difficul- 
ties, and though she would undoubtedly be glad to annex 
Goa, she is not likely to take any active steps to bring about 
that result. 


SOCIALISM IN TIPS.—A sort of socialism appears to 
exist in Paris among the waiters of that gay metropolis. 
The tips are put into a common pool and divided up 
among the entire force. The system has all the excellences 
of communism and all its disadvantages. Favoritism is 
checked. Every man has the proud satisfaction of knowing 
that he is working for the common good, and is a benefactor 
of his brethren whenever he works the unsuspicious traveller 
for an unusual fourdboire. A beautiful unselfishness might 
be expected to be the result—altruism developed to its high- 
est possibilities. But, alas! man is weak and sinful. He 


_cannot live up to the requirements of the most exquisite 


theory when put to practical test. The lazy and the indiffer- 
ent grew more lazy and more indifferent when the stimulus 
for individual action was withdrawn. They let their willing 
brothers do all the work, and came up fresh and smiling at 
the division of the spoils. Obviously, this thing could not 
continue. The good men and true refused to practise all 
the altruism ; they wished to see the higher virtues of civ- 
ilization implanted in their fellows, or else they wanted a 
larger share of the boodle. So they protested against the 
system, and they are now carrying through an organized 
resistance to it. Again are the ideals of philosophers and 
poets dashed rudely to earth by the baser and lower ele- 
ments in human nature, which have not yet been eliminated 
in the struggle that the best and fittest are making for sole 
survival. Perhaps if we look forward a little with the clever 
author of ‘‘ Looking Backward,” we may take heart of grace. 
We may see a roseate dawn in the future, and dimly descry 
the shadows cast before by a noble array of future waiters 
working cheerfully and with alacrity for the common good, 
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But, perhaps, in those days waiters will recognize that fre- 
quenters of restaurants are also men and brothers, and will 
refuse the proffered tip on a still higher plane of altruism. 


THE ANTI-SOCIALIST LAW.—The anti-socialist law 
in Germany expired by its own limitations at the end of 
September. It is not at all likely that it will ever be re- 
vived. Even in patient Germany, where police interference 
with personal rights is tolerated as it would not be in any 
other European country save Russia—even in Germany the 
anti-socialist law could never have been passed but for the 
popular excitement that resulted from the attacks made by 
Hodel and Nobeling in 1878 upon the emperor’s life. In 
both cases Bismarck astutely caused it to be given out semi- 
officially that the criminal was imbued with socialistic doc- 
trines, and that his crime was the result of socialistic teach- 
ings. The people and the Reichstag were aroused. The 
anti-socialist law was passed. Socialists were forbidden 
to ventilate their views either orally or in print. Clubs that 
even harbored any Socialists among their members were 
put down. A number of Socialists were expelled from Ber- 
lin. Police spies were appointed to do the work that in this 
country is done by the holy agents of societies for the sup- 
pression of vice, namely, to tempt men to break the laws 
for the purpose of securing evidence against them. The 
law was in operation for twelve years. Sometimes it 
was enforced with brutal insistence. At others, when the 
Liberals were waxing too powerful for Bismarck’s comfort, 
it was relaxed in order to give a slap at the Liberals. 
And what did it accomplish? At the time the law was 
passed there were only nine Socialists in the Reichstag. 
With the election of 1881, which Bismarck looked forward 
to as a vindication of his policy, that number had increased 
to twelve. In 1883 there was a relaxation of the severity 
with which the law had been enforced. Did socialism 
thrive under this temporary respite? By no means. The 
number of representatives fell to six. And in 188g, after the 
young kaiser had proclaimed his undying hatred of social- 
ism, and indorsed the policy of Bismarck, the Socialists 
elected thirty-five members, and polled a million and a half 
of votes, triple the number that they had cast when the 
policy of coercion was begun. 


HARMLESS TOBACCO,—And now comes the amiable, 
well-meaning, and benevolent crank, his face wreathed in 
a kindly smile, to teach us a method of making our tobacco 
harmless. Dr. Gantrelet of Vichy informs us that a small 
piece of cotton-wool, steeped in a five or ten per cent. solu- 
tion of pyrogallic acid and inserted in pipe or cigar-holder, 
will neutralize any possible ill effects of the tobacco without 
destroying its flavor. Not the historic youth who rushed to 
teach his grandmother how to suck eggs, could have a 
more thankless mission than the good doctor. That youth 
merely wanted to add to the sum of the dear old lady’s 
pleasure, and was abashed to find that she had long been 
acquainted with all the delights of the process that he had 
just discovered. The doctor, on the other hand, is unwit- 
tingly laboring to destroy one of our chiefest pleasures. 
Who would care for tobacco if it were harmless? , What 
boy would revel in the forbidden luxury of the cigarette if 
it did not rack and injure his nerves? What man would 
spend money and strength in smoke if he could not look 
upon the dissipation as a vice? The preliminary sickness 


which all would-be smokers must undergo before they lose ~ 
their virginal innocence of tobacco is not a deterrent, but a 


temptation. It is the hallway to the mystic chambers be- 
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yond, and the fact that it is guarded by a horrid monster 
called Nausea makes the young and the enterprising all the 
more anxious to reach the inner penetralia. Good Dr. 
Gantrelet must expect no gratitude for his discovery. 


AN ENTERPRISING BOARD.—Johnstown, in Penn- 
sylvania, the scene of the disastrous flood, has three enter- 
prising citizens whose enterprise should bring down upon 
them the scorn and anger of the world. These gentlemen 
compose the Board of Inquiry appointed to tabulate the 
statements of losses by the various sufferers. They purpose 
to publish the result of their labors and a list of the awards 
and payments made by the Relief Commission in a neat 
little pamphlet, which will be exposed for sale at reasonable 
rates. And they hope to clear as much as twenty-five 
hundred dollars from the sale. Naturally, the Relief 
Commission is opposed to this project. They wish to keep 
from the public the details of the charity they have admin- 
istered. They hold that the publication of the names of the 
beneficiaries and of the amounts they received would be a 
needless cruelty. Of course, the Board of Inquiry has an 
answer ready. They claim that the publication is made as 
a defence against criticism of the manner in which charity 
was administered. They say nothing about the twenty-five 
hundred dollars they expect to realize. But inasmuch as it 
is the Relief Commission, and not the Board of Inquiry, that 
would suffer most from adverse criticism of the awards 
made, it does look as if the reason given by the Board is 
not as potent as the reason implied by their enemies. 


CRIMINAL MANIA.—What is to be done with such 
people as William Pfunder, the New York boy of nineteen 
who confesses that he set fire to one tenement-house in 
Sixth Avenue, and who is suspected of complicity with 
numerous other incendiary attempts? He is obviously a 
monomaniac, no more and no less responsible in the eyes 
of an enlightened moralist than many inmates of an asylum. 
At an early age his boyish imagination was impressed by 
seeing a great conflagration, and ever since he has found 
his chief delight in running after fires, tramping over miles 
and Of course, the transition from this 
morbid love of fires to the actual devising of a fire was an 
Pfunder developed into a fire-maniac, an incen- 
diary who had no apparent motive for committing arson, and, 
consequently, an incendiary of the most dangerous order, 
because difficult, indeed, almost impossible, of detection. 
Interested motives are almost always the first clew to the 
discovery of an incendiary ; he is rarely caught red-handed 
in the act. And now what is to be done with our Pfunders ? 
You can’t hang them, and so relieve society of the danger of 
One almost wishes that this were possible. 
To put them in prison for a few years is merely to guard 
the community for just that period of time and then thrust 
the firebrand back into their midst. But if the offender is 
a maniac, why cannot he be adjudged insane and placed 
in an asylum until cured? There should be laws made 
to treat in this way all criminals who are on the borderland 
between sanity and insanity, who evince an uncontrollable 
impulse to wrong-doing. Our entire system of jurispru- 
dence is wrong on this point. A jury lets a man off from 
the consequences of his acts on the ground that he is insane, 
and usually the insane man, instead of being shut up in an 
asylum, is turned loose upon the community. Now, the ob- 
ject of alllegal punishment is not vindictive, but prohibitive. 
It is meant to prevent crime, and to remove a dangerous mem- 
ber from society at large to which he is a continual menace. 


miles to do so. 


easy one. 


their presence. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTED BY ALEXANDER CABANEL, AND UPON WHICH HE WAS PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES 
WHEN HE DIED IN JANUARY, 1889, 


OCTOBER 18, 1890. 


By JOSEPH P. READ. 
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“FOLLOW my leader” is a favorite game with children. 
It is also a favorite game with those children of a larger 
growth whom we call men. 

If it becomes the fashion to do a certain thing, everybody, 
save the angels, rushes in at once to do it. 

This year, for example, it is the right thing for people 
who are not angels to abuse the Yellowstone Park and its 
officials. Why ? 

Merely because a few individuals, whose bump of self- 
esteem should be fondled with a rolling-pin, happened to 
imagine that they were not treated with the respect due to 
their exalted station in life, and so rushed into print and 
abused everybody, from the army officers in charge to the 
drivers and guides. Even the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
which carried them there, came in for its share of vitupera- 
tion. 

The first letter of this kind that I noticed was signed by 
an eminent medical gentleman from Philadelphia. At a 
certain hotel sixty miles from the railroad he failed, one 
morning, to get eggs for breakfast, and when he had finished 
his tour he did not find a train waiting to whirl him home- 
wards, but was compelled to stay overnight at the Mammoth 
Hot Springs Hotel. 

These two items are the sum and substance of his com- 
plaint. 
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But they afforded him material for two eloquent philippics 
in a prominent paper, in which he called upon Congress to 
look into the matter at once and see that the matutinal 
appeared at all the hotel tables. 

Next came an equally distinguished D.D. from New 
York. His ears had been offended by sundry theological 
expressions which a driver made use of while giving his 
horses positive instructions under very exasperating circum- 
stances. His eyes had been blinded by dust. He saw no 
reason why Congress could not arrange to haye all the 
roads sprinkled constantly. 

But it remained for a legal gentleman of Chicago to cap 
the climax. He allowed a two-column interview to appear 
in a local paper, in which he gave vituperative vent to a 
number of misstatements. 

Lucky for his reputation that it was only an interview ! 
It is the fashion to deny an interview when it is found to 
lead to uncomfortable results. 

For example, he asserted, in English that might be 
thought a little blurred and indistinct, that ‘“‘over five thou- 
sand people had visited the park up to the first of August, 
and an equal number had contracted for the remainder of 
the season.” 

Now, from a careful examination of the books of the 
Transportation Company I found that not quite three thou- 
sand people had made the tour up to September, and that 
in all probability the number for the entire season would 
fall short of four thousand. 

But why waste ammunition on such small game? Some 
people are born complainers, and they conscientiously live 
up to their birthright. Were it not that they deter others, 
were it not that they set the fashion for staccato imitators, 
it would not be worth while to make any mention of 
them. 

Let me state the simple fact. 
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THE OBSIDIAN CLIFFS. 


Imagine a mountain of bottle-glass, black in some aspects, a deep green in others, and a vast sheen of dazzling light where the sun’s rays are directly 


reflected. It blinded our eyes to look upon it. 
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ciation are doing all they can to make the trip a pleasant 
one. 

This year they have built new and elegant hotels at the 
Grand Cafion and at Yellowstone Lake. Still another is 
in process of erection at Lower or Fire-Hole Basin. All 
these are heated by steam and lighted by electricity. Their 
plumbing is of the latest and best. The wilderness is made 
to blossom with modern conveniences. 

I have made three visits to the Park, but I have never 
had cause to complain of any one or anything connected 
with it. 

The fare is good, as good as is possible at an altitude 
where meats get rapidly dry, and where vegetables, save 
those which can bear transportation over a thousand miles, 
are obtainable only in cans. Drivers are no more profane 
in the Yellowstone region than they are in New York or 
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of four dollars aday. Not much in itself, this sum seems all 
the more economical when you reflect that oats are three 
cents a pound, and hay is twenty-five dollars a ton delivered. 
You will see that there is no exorbitant profit here. Nor do 
the hotels attempt to fleece you. Indeed, if the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad did not help them out in every possible way 
they could not do as they do. 

The trip I have just made has been in every way a de- 
lightful one. 

Leaving New York City on the Chicago Limited of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, I had reached the Windy City before 
I had begun to realize that I was travelling. 


This train is, in fact, a hotel on wheels. Bath-room, 


barber-shop, dining-room, library, sleeping-apartments, all 
are combined with the delights of an observation car that 
adds the final touch of glory to the perambulating palace. 


aR BS San aac 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK: MINERVA TERRACE, 


At the western end of the plateau there rises a mass of snowy whiteness, showing all the whiter against the background of sombre pines that 


encircle it. 


Philadelphia. I have seen them almost exhausted by the 
stream of foolish questions that are poured into their ears 
for hours ata time. But I have yet to hear the first offen- 
sive word. 

If you cannot enjoy the trip without eggs for breakfast, or 
because of a little dust, for which the winds of heaven and 
not the United States Government are responsible, then by 
all means don’t go. But if you can put up with a few small 
deprivations, if you can accommodate yourself to circum- 
stances, you will recognize that everything possible has 
been done to minister to your wants, and if you have the 
least love for Nature in her most superb and surprising 
moods you will not miss an occasional luxury that is unat- 
tainable here. 

I have seen old ladies and older gentlemen make the trip 
with as much comfort and pleasure as the youngsters. 

Nor are the rates unreasonable. Four-horse carriages 
transport the visitor over fifty miles of territory for the sum 


In the service nothing is forgotten. Waiters, porters, 
and ladies’-maids, in neat uniforms, are in attendance. 
Nay, even that latest and greatest of improvements, a type- 
writer and stenographer, will attend to your correspondence 
free of charge. And at each station you receive the latest 
news from the stock-market and the world in general. 

I reached Chicago in the morning. This gave me time 
to refresh my impressions of this marvellous city before 
catching the evening train for St. Paul. Here, too, [ had 
leisure to look around and take notes. It was not till sey- 
eral hours after my arrival that the Northern Pacific train 
started for the Park. 

That trip may be a little monotonous to the travel-worn 
sightseer, yet it has features of peculiar and individual in- 
terest. The Bad Lands of Dakota, the immense wheat- 
farms and cattle-ranches, and the wonderful valley of the 
Yellowstone River in Montana, are ever fresh and interest- 
ing, no matter how often you may have seen them, 
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We reached Livingstone the second morning, after break- 
fast—an excellent breakfast, as usual. There we changed 
cars for Cinnabar, the gateway to the Yellowstone National 
Park, and arrived at the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel in 
time for lunch. 

The hotel stands on a plateau elevated some six thousand 
three hundred feet above the sea. Here you catch the first 
glimpse of wonderland in the Minerva Terrace that faces it. 

Let me try and give a brief description of what the 
terrace looks like. 

At the western end of the plateau there rises a mass of 
snowy whiteness, showing all the whiter against the back- 
ground of sombre pines that encircle it, 

A mass of ice, you say to yourself. 

The impression deepens as you get closer. Then you 
find that the mass resolves itself into a series of terraces 
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Over portions of the surface of this terrace are scattered 
extinct chimneys or craters, and there are several large 
holes leading to cavernous depths below. A remarkable 
cone, fifty feet high, called the Liberty Cap from its sug- 
gestive shape, is evidently the remains of an extinct geyser. 

We spent many hours in wandering over this curious 
accumulation before we could decide which spring we liked 
the best. We tried them in different order, yet we each 
agreed that the last one sampled was the worst. 

At eight o’clock next morning our trip through the Park 
proper commenced. 

I have seen most of the famous places in the world, from 
the Bay of Fundy to the valley of the Amazon and the 
Orange Mountains of Brazil. 

But I have never seen anything like the Yellowstone Park. 

Within a compass of one hundred square miles there are 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK: THE GOLDEN GATE. 


The path is narrow, rocky, and uneven, u 
of the soiid rock. 


upheld by sculptured columns of crystal, from which icicles 
of prismatic hues depend. They look like frozen waterfalls. 

But whence the columns of steam that rise out of the 
mass? They suggest heat, not cold. 

And the suggestion is right. 

This great white mass of apparent congelation is, in fact, 
a solid rock, over which the waters of the warm springs, 
which issue from innumerable openings, fall from basin to 
basin until they reach the Gardiner River below. The rock 
itself is the result of countless ages of deposits of white 
sinter born in the bosom of the earth, and carried alone 
with the waters in their uprising. 

The top of the mound and generally those parts of the 
deposit which the water has retreated from and left exposed 
to the air, are apt to crack into thin shells or crumble into 
white powder. But the rims of the basins that hold the 
water are hard and solid, and exquisitely fretted with re- 
markably vivid colors staining the prevailing whiteness. 


sually following the bed of some mountain stream, and at intervals, as at the Golden Gate itself, cut out 


gathered here the loveliest valleys, the grandest cafions, 
the most marvellous mountains, lakes, rivers, springs, and 
cascades that the eye can dwell on. In addition, there are 
all sorts of natural phenomena: sulphur mountains, an 
obsidian mountain, a mud volcano, petrified forests, and 
over ten thousand active geysers, hot springs, fumaroles, 
solfataras, salses, and boiling pools. The grandest and the 
most grotesque natural scenery are all flung here together 
in astonishing profusion. 

I freely confess that, though I had read and believed the 
tales that travellers tell of this wondrous spot, when I found 
myself there I realized for the first time that I had bargained 
to credit no such story as that. The place is incredible; 
that is the only word for it. If any master of English could 
truly paint it in words he would be laughed at. 

It was not a new scene on the old familiar globe that 
was unveiled to us, but a new heaven and a new earth into 
which the creative spirit had just been breathed. I hesitate 
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at the attempt to give my vision utterance. Never were 
words so beggared for an abridged translation of any Scrip- 
ture of Nature. 

Luckily we had our artist with us. The camera cannot 
lie. The camera only can seize and bind upon paper the 
marvels that bewildered and dazzled us. 

I shall merely attempt a few words of explanation to 
ee the revelations made by the camera. You 
might call them a few exegetical notes on the margin. 

It took us ten days to complete our explorations. Let me 
advise you not to attempt to do it in less. If you have a 
party of three, five, or seven, you can a this as we did, 
in a conveyance specially chartered for the occasion. If 
not, you can take the “daily ” four- So coach that runs 
through from the Hot Springs to the Upper Geyser Basin 
in ten hours, changing horses three times. You can stop 
over for a day or two ‘at any place you desire, and then go 
on as soon as you feel like it. 

Another “daily” runs from the Grand Cafion to Norris 
Geyser Basin Hotel, connecting at the latter spot with the 
one from the Springs. 

All this requires no extra charge save for board, and 
even for that a special arrangement can be made for all 
time over that covered by your regular ticket. 

From the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel we climbed 
rapidly up to and through the Golden Gate into the valley. 
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of bottle-glass, black in seme aspects, a deep green in 
others, and a vast sheen of dazzling light where the sun’s 
rays are directly reflected. It blinded our eyes to look 
upon it. 

This region is composed of two basins or valleys, known 
as the Upper and the Lower Basins, separate from each 
other about two miles. The entire geyser region is not 
more than thirty square miles in area, yet within this lim- 
ited space is the moststupendous exhibition of hot springs, 
geysers—some spouting water and others mud—and steam- 
ing caldrons of boiling water. 

The dozen principal geysers are called respectively the 
Giant, the Giantess, the Excelsior, the Castle, the Grand, 
the Beehive, the Comet, the Fan, the Grotto, the Thanatop- 
sis, the Evangeline, and Old Faithful. Besides these there 
are an infinitesimal number of smaller ones. 

No two of them are like. The Grotto simply churns and 
makesa great noise. The others go off at various intervals— 
some every hour, some all the time, and some once a month ; 
some on alternate days, yet the day they are active going 
over aes minutes. Nor is their style of action the same. 
Some play with labored pumping, others throw a continu- 
ous stream ; some wear themselves out in a continuous ef- 
fort, others subside only to recommence again repeatedly. 
An eruption may extend from two to twenty minutes, the 
approximate time occupied by the Grand ; or even to one 
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The path is narrow, rocky, and uneven, usually following 
the bed of some mountain stream, and at intervals, as at 
the Golden Gate itself, cut out of the solid rock. Through 
wild forests of pine and fir, here and there seared and 
blackened, alas ! by recent fires ; ; through magnificent gorges 
and over the tops of steep hills we sped merrily alone until 
we reached the region of the geysers. 

On the way thither we passed the Obsidian Cliffs. Ob- 
sidian is a volcanic product, a species of lava which looks 
something like green bottle-glass. Imagine a mountain 


TOURISTS IN THE GRAND CANON. 


hour and twenty minutes, a period that the Giant has been 
timed to play. 

The geysers all have a tendency to build up a huge, 
dome- shaped cylinder of sinter round their vent. Some of 
these are almost perfect in contour, but most of them are 
broken down, as if they had been blown out by occasional 
explosions of more than usual severity. Asa rule, there is 
only one cylindrical excrescence on a sinter mound, but in 
some cases several may be seen with the bases almost 
touching each other. Their surfaces are white and crum- 
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/ 
bling. One might imagine them pillars of salt, so many 
Lot’s wives turning back to gaze at phenomena more varied 
and wonderful and atve-inspiring than anything ever en- 
acted on the plains of Sodom. The colors that tinge the 
edges of some craters and stain the courses of the out-flow- 
ing streams, are beautiful exceedingly. The snowy white- 
ness of the grounding is relieved by all soft and dainty hues, 
a kaleidoscopic wilderness of colors in fact, all glistening 
wet beneath the crystal clearness of the water, which to- 
ward the centre of the crater deepens to a heavenly blue. 
Never was a name more apt than that of ‘Old Faithful.” 
None of the other geysers can be counted upon with abso- 
lute certainty. But every sixty-five minutes Old Faithful 
tosses its boiling water one hundred and twenty feet into 
the air, and then descends in millions of prismatic drops. 
But neither in the volume of its discharge, nor in the 
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at intervals of little more than a minute, the successive pul- 
sations steadily diminishing in grandeur until, in about 
twenty minutes, the water subsides, the trembling of the 
earth ceases, the steam no longer escapes, and all is quiet. 
But what words can give an idea of the majestic fury of 
the scene ; of the maddened rush of scalding water bursting 
with a hiss and a roar from its mysterious captivity ; the 
rocket-like projectiles of water and steam that shot through 
and out of the main column and burst into a shower of 
drops; the clouds upon clouds of lace-like falling spray ; the 
wondrous effects of the sun on the silver sheaf of water- 
spears that, with lightning rapidity, flashed forth and van- 
ished, broke and reformed ; the rainbow that shone through 
the drifting masses of gauzy mist—the wonder and the glory 
of it all? ; 
Even the camera can give but the faintest suggestion of 
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height to which that discharge attains, is it as imposing as 
the Giant, the Grand, and the Beehive. 

The Grand is the largest geyser in the world. Yet in a 
state of quiescence it might attract the least attention. The 
perceptible elevation of the crater is only a few inches, but 
it is the largest in diametric measurement (twenty by twenty- 
five feet). 

When an eruption is about to occur the basin gradually 
fills with boiling water to within a few feet of the surface. 
A tremendous rumbling is heard, shaking the ground in 
every direction. A cloud of steam rises slowly heaven- 
ward, Suddenly, with a single prefatory spurt, the Grand 
shoots a vast column of water over two hundred feet into 
the air with such steady and uniform force that the column 
seems to be held there for some minutes, falling in a deluge 
of prismatic drops. Then the pressure suddenly ceases, and 
the waters shrink back out of sight in the cavernous hollow 
of the crater. Meanwhile the vent and caldron are furi- 
ously laboring, and subterraneous thunder continues to 
shake the ground, Again and again the geyser bursts forth 
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this. Our artist caught an excellent negative, but its very 
excellence demonstrates the poverty of photographic re- 
sources in the face of the stupendous truth. 

The geysers are not the only wonders of the great basins. 
As fantastic and extraordinary in their way are the hundreds 
of mineral springs scattered over the length and breadth ot 
the great basins, but chiefly in the one known as the Lower 
Basin. Maryellous are the contradictions which they pre- 
sent. Boiling springs and cold ones lie within five feet of 
each other, some blue, some green, some brown, yellow, or 
orange. Chemical deposits arranged in some artistic freak 
of nature encircle the pools and reflect in the crystal water 
their varied hues of écru and ivory and pink and yellow and 
vermilion. There are lakes of cold water with boiling 
springs coming up through little cone-shaped vent-holes. 
Then there are the mud volcanoes or mud geysers—better 
known as paint pots—huge vats of boiling and various- 
colored mud, sometimes rising in brush-like expansions 
which gradually swell up until they burst; sometimes danc- 
ing in spurts a foot or two into the air and then sinking 
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down and disappearing; sometimes, where the mud is 
more viscous, shaping itself into permanent cones, ever 
enlarging by expansion from within and the ejection of 
more liquid mud over their sides—miniature volcanoes, in 
short, each with its circular crater atop. 

The entire soil of the basin seems but a mere crust 
between the air above and a huge boiling vat below. Its 
subterranean rumblings, its hollow echoes of our horses’ 
hoofs, its hissing craters, its steaming and spouting geysers, 
its bubbling springs, that sometimes lie within a few feet 
of the track, its chaos of colors, its all-pervasive sulphurous 
odors, seem to give one a hint of some inferno more won- 
derful than anything that Dante ever conceived. 

Having taken your last look here, you are now ready for 
an expedition to the Yellowstone River. The drive is a 
long and glorious one, in many respects a repetition of the 
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drive to the geyser basins. But the path is still more steep 
and mountainous. At last you pass over the St. Mary’s 
Mount, which is a spur from Mount Washburn. The latter 
is the highest point in the Park, and reaches an altitude of 
ten thousand five hundred feet. Mount Mary’s eight thou- 
sand five hundred feet seems humble in comparison. The 
lesser marvels, that would be marvellous indeed if nearer 
home, sink into something like insignificance here where 
your mind is attuned to the stupendous. 

The hoarse thunder of the falls already begins to be 
audible, and grows louder and more distinct as you pro- 
ceed. You emerge from the last fringe of the woods and 
stand on the brink of the chasm face to face with the Grand 
Cafion. 

You will never forget that sight to your dying day. Ina 
burst of enthusiasm the Rev. DeWitt Talmage has called the 
Grand Cafion the peroration of all majesty and grandeur. 

“Tt is here that, it seems to me—and I speak it with rey- 
erence—Jehovah seems to have surpassed himself. Itseemsa 
great gulch let down into the eternities. Here, hung up, and 
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let down, and spread abroad, are all the colors of land and 
sea and sky ; upholstering of the Lord God Almighty ; best 
work of the Architect of worlds ; sculpturing by the Infinite ; 
masonry by an Omnipotent trowel. Yellow! You never 
saw yellow unless you saw it there. Red! You never saw 
red unless you saw it there. Violet! You never saw vio- 
let unless you saw it there. Triumphant banners of color. 
In a cathedral of basalt, Sunrise and Sunset married by the 
setting of rainbow ring. 

‘‘ Gothic arches, Corinthian capitals, and Egyptian basili- 
cas, built before human architecture was born ; huge fortifi- 
cations of granite, constructed before war forged its first 
cannon ; Gibraltars and Sebastopols that never can be taken; 
Alhambras, where kings of strength and queens of beauty 
reigned long before the first earthly crown was empearled ; 
thrones on which no one but the King of heaven and earth 
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ever sat; fount of waters at which the lesser hills are bap- 
tized, while the giant cliffs stand round as sponsors. For 
thousands of years before that scene was unveiled to hu- 
man sight the elements were busy, and the geysers were 
hewing away with their hot chisels, and glaciers were 
pounding with their cold hammers, and hurricanes were 
cleaving with their lightning strokes, and hailstones giving 
the finishing touches, and after all these forces of nature had 
done their best, in our century the curtain dropped, and 
the world had a new and divinely inspired revelation—the 
Old Testament written on papyrus, the New Testament 
written on parchment, and now this last testament written 
on the rocks.” 

Fine words! Yet none too fine for the occasion. 

The Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone is a ravine varying 
in depth from one thousand to two thousand feet. The en- 
tire basin of the river is volcanic. The shelving sides of 
precipitous crags slope down, presenting an endless variety 
of form and of color until they meet, affording just enough 
room at the base for the river to flow between. 
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Scientists assure us that the history of this tremendous 
chasm is an easy one to. read. Ages ago the whole region 
was the basin of a great lake. Later it became the centre 
of volcanic action. Vast quantities of lava thrown up by the 
eruptions cooled off into basalt rocks ; ashes and rock frag- 
ments formed breccia as it sunk through the water and 
mingled with the deposits from silicious | springs. In time 
the country was slowly elevated and the waters of the lake 
as slowly ate their way out of the volcanic deposits, exca- 

vating deeper and deeper the easily eroded breccia along the 
river channel, while springs and creeks and the action of the 
weather combined to wear away the sides of the gorge, 
scarping some parts into precipitous crags, and scooping 
others back, so that each side presents a series of projecting 
bastions and massive columns and Gothic pinnacles and 
semi-circular sloping recesses. 

Twice in the course of the river the erosion was arrested 
by a sudden transition from the soft breccia to hard basalt, 
and the rapids and falls are the result. At this day the ver- 
tical wall of basalt can be ce seen passing diagonally 
across the rim. The Lower Fall was formed in the same 
way. ; 

The Upper Fall is one hundred and forty feet in height ; 
the Lower, half a mile further down, is three hundred 
and fifty feet high. Each has its distinctive beauties, but 
the Lower Fall is the more impressive. ‘Had it been 
greater or smaller it would have been less impressive,” 
says Mr. Langford, who accompanied the original explor- 
ing expedition led by General Washburn, the Surveyor- 
General of the Territory. The volume of water seems to 
be adapted to all the harmonies of the surrounding scenery. 
Converging rocks compress the river from a bre adth of two 
hundred feet just above the falls to one hundred and fifty 
feet at the spot where it makes the leap in a sheer, compact, 
solid and perpendicular sheet over a shelf as level and even 
as a work of art. 

From the shelving summits of the cafion, a thousand feet 
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above, you can look down into the boiling, spray-filled 
chasm, glittering like a shower of diamonds and arched by 
rainbows. 

To the southward is the Yellowstone Lake, into which 
the river disgorges. 

Lying at an elevation of seven thousand four hundred and 
twenty-seven feet above the level of the sea, Yellowstone 
Lake has no tributaries of any importance. It receives its 
waters from the snows that cover the mountain ranges 
hemming it on all sides. The shores are paved with vol- 
canic rocks and pebbles, and all sorts of curious clay con- 
cretions strew the beach, which the exploring trappers used 
to imagine were implements and idols left behind by some 
extinct race. 

We took a trip across the lake in the new government 
steamer Zil/ah. This steamer was carried in sections on 
the backs of horses all the way through the mountainous 
regions to the margin of the lake. There it was put 
together. It is not yet quite ready for the conveyance of 
passengers, but we succeeded in getting a special permit on 
condition that we would not hold Uncle Sam responsible 
for any personal damage that might accrue to us. 

The pledge was cheerfully given. 

At last our ten days came to an end, and we turned our 
faces homeward, our memories richly stored with scenes 
and pictures that we can never forget. 

Often I wonder how it is that so many people rush over 
to Europe who have not yet made acquaintance with the 
glories of the Yellowstone region. There is nothing in 
Europe, there is nothing in all the rest of the world, to 
equal them as scenery. ‘Tt takes a comparatively short time 
to reach them ; even from the most remote portions of our 
country the trip is not so long as the trip across the sea. 
And surely it is pleasanter. 

And, equally important, the entire journey can be accom- 
plished at one-tenth the expense of an ordinary European 
tour. 
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NOSiwe hin > hOR Ye Oh SA SCAMP 
BEING A VERACIOUS CHRONICLE OF THE ADVENTURES OF MR. 
REGINALD BIRCHALL, ASSASSIN. 


I. THE PRODIGAL SON. 


.IS no use talking, parson, that boy will live 
to be hanged.” 

[t was Farmer Heywood who made the 
prophecy, more than twenty years ago. 
He was sitting in the study at the vicar- 
age, and the Rev. Joseph Birchall, the vicar, 
shaded his eyes with his hand to hide the 

tears that were 
filling them. 

The farmer had 
come for the last 
time to lay his 
complaints 
against Reginald 
Birchall, the vic- 
ars son. Some- 
times his griev- 
ances were trivial; 
occasionally he 
brought accusa- 
tions of cruelty to 
animals ; he now made a definite charge of theft. He had 
left on his mantel-piece a new sovereign, and coming home 
in the evening found that the coin had disappeared, and 
learned from the neighbors 
that nobody had been near the 
place save Master Reginald 
Birchall, who had gone there 
to repair the tail of his kite, 
and had left the farm long be- 
fore that delicate operation 
could have been accomplished. 

The vicar looked up with a 
troubled face. 

« Heywood,” said he, ‘I can 
only throw myself on your 
sympathy. You know that his 
mother idolizes the boy.” 

Farmer Heywood and all the 
agriculturists of that English 
village of Church in Lancashire 
knew the sorrow of the clergy- 
man’s life. A weak, amiable, 
scholarly widower, he had 
brought up a family of seven 
ona slender income, and in his 
old age had succumbed to 
the fascinations of a woman 
hardly older than his youngest 
daughter. Most of his sons 
were in holy orders ; most of 
his girls had married clergy- 
men ; and they {all united in 
disapproval of their father’s 
marriage, refusing even to visit 
him. The old man was lonely 
with a wife whose tastes were 
so little in accord with his ; and 
it was an extraordinary relief 
to him when two children, a 
boy and a girl, were born to 
him, and he had hopes of re- 
viving in a new family the 
pleasures which he had lost 
with the old. 

The girl grew up docile and 
loving, the boy wayward and termagant. The old man clung 
to the daughter ; the mother set her heart upon the son. 


* J. Reginald Birchall murdered F. C. Benwell on February 17, 1890. 
The trial commenced September 22d. He was found guilty September 29th, 
and sentenced to be hanged on November 14th. 
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All the villagers knew him fora graceless young scamp. 
He lied intuitively. He was cowardly and cruel. His in- 
stincts were low. 

«Well, Heywood,” said the clergyman, rising, with a sigh, 
and pushing a sovereign across the table, ‘1 am satisfied of 
this—that Reginald must be sent to school.” 

“Ay, parson,” replied the farmer, pocketing the money, 
“‘and be Sure you choose your school well; for if you don’t, 
so sure as the sky’s above us, that boy will live to be 
hanged.” 

Mr. Birchall’s means did not allow him even to suggest 
to his wife that Reginald should go to one of those great 
public schools which arrogantly boast that no Englishman 
can be a gentleman unless the stamp of their education is 
upon him. He had himself been educated at an excellent 
school of the second order; and this school, situated in a 
large country town, was finally selected as Reginald’s des- 
tination. 

He there maintained the reputation which he won at 
home. Naturally quick, he picked up classics and mathe- 
matics with equal ease; and was as much at home in 
Thucydides as in ‘‘ Dynamics of a Particle.”*» What he didn't 
know he had the gift of pretending to know ; and even in 
the lower classes received credit for a brilliancy which 
somewhat wore off as his character matured. 

But he was incorrigibly bad. ‘‘ Birchall,” said his school- 
mates, ‘‘is the greatest har in the place.” 

He displayed a curious taste for theatricals. Whenevera 
dramatic company was in the town, Birchall would risk a 
flogging by going to see it. Whenever he had a chance to 
visit relatives in London, he quickly found his way to the 
Gaiety Theatre or the Strand; and, even in those boyish 
days, haunted the stage door with an assiduity that would 
have become a juvenile clubman. He would then return to 
school with the portrait of some 
siren of the ballet and would 
regale his companions with 
mythical stories of his con- 
quests. And this at an age 
when most boys are still intent 
on ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and thé 
« Arabian Nights.” 

To indulge in these pastimes 
he needed cash. His father had 
little to send him; his mother 
saved her pin-money to keep 
him in funds; and his half- 
brothers and sisters, none of 
them rich, sent him what 
“tips” they could afford. But 
the demand was greater than 
thesupply.. The elder boys at 
the school began to miss little 
articles of value. Costly books, 
stamped with the seal of the 
school, began to disappear. A 
detective, called in by the head- 
master, traced them to a knav- 
ish bookseller in the town; 
and the latter, threatened with 
arrest, said that Reginald Bir- 
chall had sold them to him. 

The head-master resolved on 
decisive measures. Heordered 
Birchall to be publicly flogged 
before the school, and then to 
be expelled. 

None but an English school- 
boy can appreciate the dis- 
grace involved in this sen- 
tence. 

The boys were summoned 
into the large dining-hall. A 
roll was called that none 
might be absent. The head- 
master stood at the warden’s 
table, recited the offence, recited the punishment. 

Birchall was then stripped to the waist and was whipped 
with a birch before his schoolmates, filling the great hall 
with his cries. 

When a coat had been thrown over his shoulders the de- 
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cree of expulsion was pronounced. He was led from that 
hall a desperate boy. If it had been possible to reclaim 
him, this treatment, still popular in English schools, hard- 
ened him beyond redemption. The tragedy of his life may 
fairly be laid to its account. 

The news of it saddened his mother’s life. His father 
closed the doors of the vicarage against him. Farmer Hey- 
wood felt that his predictions were coming true. 

“What did I say ?” he growled to his wife. “That boy is 
on the road to the gallows.” 

An outcast from home, the boy’s mind turned to the 
stage. In some subordinate capacity he obtained employ- 
ment in a country theatre. He sold tickets, hung around 
the box-office, looked after the display of ‘ posters,” and 
developed a small taste for drawing, which was found 
useful in the flaming placards of “Sindbad the Sailor,” or 
“Prince Camaralzaman,” or whatever extravaganza the 
theatre might be producing at the time. This seems to 
have been the most creditable part of his career. 

But, meanwhile, his mother had been making peace for 
him at home. His father was too weak to offer a long re- 
sistance. And when, one night, the wanderer knocked at 
the rectory door, and was brought in ragged and repentant, 
he met with the fate of the prodigal of old, and his mother 
took him in her arms and wept, and his father looked 
through dimmed spectacles for the text which said: “ For 
this my son was dead and is alive again ; he was lost and is 
found.” 

With great pecuniary sacrifice they sent him to Oxford 
University. If he made resolutions of reform during his 
homeless period, they vanished now. With the memory of 
that terrible school chastisement haunting him, he became 
reckless and defiant of authority. He joined the fastest set 
that would receive him; he dressed with outrageous ex- 
travagance ; he spent money as though he were a peer’s 
son, and he revealed still another side of his character. 

At school they called him a ‘liar ;” at college they called 
him a ‘‘cad.” 

To the English mind all accusations are summed up in 
the epithet ‘‘cad.” Birchall, despite his parentage, was 
plainly not a “gentleman.” He knew nothing of “good 
form.” He copied men of breeding in their vices, but was 
wholly unsuccessful in catching their manners. 

To obtain recognition from the younger members of his’ 
college, his conduct became more and more deplorable. 
His supper-parties were orgies. His feminine companions 
were the riff-raff of Oxford. His male companions were 
the lowest kind of ‘“‘sports.” In just two months the author- 
ities had had enough of him. He was ignominiously ex- 
pelled from the university. 

Usually a man who is “sent down” has the sympathy of 
the undergraduates. Birchall had none from them. 

« He was a ‘cad,’” they said. 

That was his collegiate epitaph. 

His parents received this second blow with grief unspeak- 
able. His father, now very old, took to his bed, and, not 
long after, died. His mother sorrowed as only mothers can. 

But Reginald, nothing daunted, sought employment at 
Myall’s, a fashionable photographer in London. At Oxford 
he considered “trade” unutterably “low.” But now he 
was bent on showing that he could excel in anything he 
undertook. He seems to have been fairly popular with the 
ladies, and while plying the camera he met the young 
woman who subsequently became his wife. 

She was the daughter of a Mr. Stevenson, one of the 
freight-managers of the London & Northwestern Railroad. 
Her tastes were as theatrical as Birchall’s. Her ambition 
was to play romantic heroines ; or, if that was impossible, 
to pose in photographers’ windows as Juliet or Pauline. In 
Reginald she saw the man who could help her. She be- 
lieved in him absolutely. In whatever light he might 
appear to others, to her he was perfect. 

To get Mr. Stevenson’s consent Birchall dwelt with 
emphasis on his Oxford career. He had been “sent 
down,” it is true; but his offence, he explained, was a 
mere peccadillo, such as might be expected from a man of 
his aristocratic extraction. He could be reinstated imme- 
diately if he desired. 

ot Very well,” said the freight-manager, who wanted a 
university man for his son-in-law, ‘‘then get yourself rein- 
stated.” 
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Birchall departed for London, frequented his old theat- 
rical haunts for three days, then came back to Mr. Steven- 
son’s and announced his reinstatement at Oxford. 

The railroad man would have believed him if stories of 
Birchall’s career had not begun to arrive at Upper Nor- 
wood, where the Stevensons lived. The match was broken 
off peremptorily. 

But Birchall was equal to the emergency. 

“Florence,” said he to his betrothed, “you have to 
choose between your father and me. If you will come with 
me to America, under an assumed name, we can wait till’ 
the paternal anger subsides.” 

“ But how shall we live ?’” she asked, trusting him always. 

“TI am heir to a large estate in Lancashire,” he replied. 
‘“When my mother dies it will come to me. By selling my 
interest I can support you unaided for years.” 

She put her hand in his and they were married. 

And as they stood on the dock at Liverpool, waiting to 
sail for America, a telegram was put in his hand. He read 
the first words in haste. They began: ‘‘ Your mother is 
dead.” 

“There,” said he, without a trace of emotion; “now we 
shall have plenty to live on.” 

His wife stood aghast at his indifference. 

“Poor lady!” she sighed. ‘‘So sudden, too. 
does the telegram say what she died of ?” 

“‘T will see,” he lightly replied ; and turning to the tele- 
gram, read: 

““ Your mother is dead. 


Reginald, 


She died of a broken heart.” 


II. His LORDSHIP. 


ON the line of the Grand Trunk Railroad, as you go from 
Niagara Falls to Detroit, is the Canadian township of 
Woodstock. Half a century ago it was the centre of a 
social life resembling no other in America. Swarms of 
families of gentle birth came over from England to settle 
there. Fine carriages with liveried coachmen drove along 
its roads. Admiral Vansittart built a house which Mrs. 
Jameson said reminded her of an African village, ‘“‘a sort 
of Timbuctoo set down in the woods.” It was composed of 
a number of log-huts, built one after the other, full of sea- 
men’s contrivances, odd galleries, passages, porticos, corri- 
dors, saloons, cabins, and cupboards; chimneys in which 
twenty oak logs were piled at once; drawing-rooms laden 
with views of Rome and Naples, ¢azz¢ and marbles, sculp- 
ture in lava and alabaster. The postmaster of Toronto 
makes it his country-seat to-day. 

But of all these English gentry hardly a survivor remains. 
Most of them lost their wealth, and their families have long 
since beenscattered. While their money lasted they spent it 
freely, and in days when money was extremely scarce they 
did much good to the district. All that is left of them now 
is their memory and their influence. Vansittarts, Drews, 
Fauquiers, Grahams, Cottles, Farmers, Lights, Crawfords 
—they are all, gone. Their names dwell only in local his- 
tory. ; 

Woodstock to-day is a quiet country town. Its citizens 
do everything in a leisurely way. Its newspaper, the Sez- 
tinel-Review—and an excellent newspaper it is—contains 
the usual flaming announcements of ‘‘ bankrupt sales” and 
“unparalleled offers of dry-goods,” but the people seem in 
no hurry to avail themselves of these opportunities. When 
the housewife gets ready, she goes out to shop. Before 
she gets ready no flamboyant advertisement can hasten her. 

From this universal state of quietude Woodstock was 
roused in the month of December, 1888, by the announce- 
ment that a real, live English lord was in town. The gos- 
sips at the O’Neill House had hardly time to digest the mor- 
sel when the blowing of a horn awoke the tranquil streets, 
and, handling the ribbons of a four-in-hand, his lordship 
appeared. He was the first English lord that most of the 
Woodstockians had seen. The young ladies declared him 
as handsome as Apollo and particularly admired his jet- 
black mustache. His horses were tied up with gay little 
ribbons ; he had a blond lady of distinguished appearance 
beside him; and his knee-breeches, flowered waistcoat, 
and velvet coat, with a hat perched jauntily on the side of 
his head, completed the most remarkable spectacle that had 
been seen in Woodstock since the old English families had 
passed with their liveried coachmen into nothingness. 
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As for pretty Alice Smith, the belle of the town, she lost 
her heart on the spot. 

Drawing up at the O’Neill House, his lordship threw the 
reins to a groom ; helped her ladyship to alight; took her 
to the parlor of the hotel ; and then, returning to the bar, 
invited all good citizens and true to drink. The invita- 
tion was so democratically tendered that the frequenters of 
the hostelry stood dumb with amazement. One of them, 
however, who went about in a Scotch cap and plaid, and 
was currently reported to be descended from the Laird of 
Cockaleckie, saw that it devolved on him to place the mat- 
ter on a proper footing. He advanced and said: 

“Pardon me, Lord—ahem—Lord—ahem. .. .” 

“Somerset,” said the gentleman in the knee-breeches. 

“ Just so, Lord Somerset,” replied the gentleman in the 
Highland plaid. 

“I said plain Somerset,” observed the gentleman in the 
knee-breeches. 

“ Ah, precisely,” rejoined the gentleman in the Highland 
plaid, winking at his followers. ‘Incognito; we under- 
stand ; justso. Well, Lord—that is to say, plain Somerset, 
we shall be delighted to accept your hospitality.” 

And that is how Woodstock came to know that it had a 
lord in its midst, and that his name was Somerset. The 
gentleman in the plaid was warmly congratulated for his 
skill in ascertaining who the stranger was. 

Far from showing aristocratic pride, Lord Somerset hired 
two small rooms for his wife and himself—‘ rooms,” say the 
inhabitants to-day, ‘that a well-to-do mechanic would have 
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“ Br-r-r,” shivered pretty Alice Smith. 
The Blenheim Swamp was a name of fear, especially to 
ingenuous girls of sixteen. In the heart of it was the Bot- 
tomless Lake, the depths of which no plummet had sounded. 

The lake was guarded by a tangle of trees and under- 
growth. In summer time the birds and game had it all to 
themselves. On winter nights, when the moon was up, the 
whitened trees stood with outstretched boughs, like a con- 
vention of ghosts, or of shrouded witches. 

A place to frighten children with, this Blenheim Swamp. 

“Hush,” say the mothers, in these parts, when the chil- 
dren are refractory, ‘‘ hush, or I will take you to the Swamp, 
and lose you.” 

The place had a fascination for Lerd Somerset. It could 
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LADY OF DISTINGUISHED APPEARANCE BESIDE HIM. 


refused to live in.” When he was not driving his berib- 
boned steeds, or riding a prancing charger through the 
streets, he was usually playing billiards or drinking at the 
bar. So thoroughly democratic a lord seemed a freak of 
nature to minds that viewed the nobility of England through 
the lens of the ‘‘ Duchess’s” novels. But there were people 
in Woodstock who did not study the ‘“ Duchess” or her 
novels. And these people shook their heads as his lord- 
ship went dashing by. 

“ He's a regular ‘cad,’” said one of them. 

“ He looks like a counter-jumper,” said others. 

“ He rides like a tailor,” said others. 

“Pretty Alice Smith’s grandfather should keep an eye on 
her,” said others. 

For pretty Alice Smith used to visit her grandfather in 
his cottage at Eastwood, about ten miles from Woodstock, 
and there Lord Somerset used to come and pay compliments 
to the budding girl, which made her cast down her eyes 
and blush. 

“ But why,” she once ventured to ask him, ‘‘do you 
always bring a gun when you come to see me?” 

“Because, after you send me away,” said he, ‘I always 
go shooting in the Blenheim Swamp.” 


HE HAD A BLONDE 


not have been pretty Alice Smith that encouraged him to 
come there ; for Alice knew that he was married, and she 
was as good as she was pretty. He would spend hours 
talking with old Rabb, the German, who lived just outside 
the swamp, and whose habit was to “holler ”—as he said— 
when strangers were lost in its mazes; and then, if they 
didn’t hear him ‘‘holler,” to take down his ancient fowl- 
ing-piece and fire it. Rabb knew all about the lake and its 
terrors. He had heard of dozens of people who had 
drowned themselves in its muddy waters. Did he know of 
any murders committed in the swamp? Well, no; but all 
he could say was that if he, Rabb, were ever tempted to 
commit murder, here is the place where he would commit 
It. 

Lady Somerset had no desire to visit the swamp. Her 
husband, indeed, had never mentioned its name to her. 
But she had longed to paya good long visit to the Falls ever 
since she came to the neighborhood of Niagara. And one 
day, to her surprise, his lordship determined to gratify her. 

“ Reginald,” she said to him softly, as they walked among 
the trees on Goat Island. 

“T wish to Heaven you wouldn’t call me Reginald,” he 
said, impatiently. 
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‘We are far away from Woodstock,” she replied, ‘‘ and 
lam so tired of masquerading.” 

“You can’t be more tired than I,” said his lordship. 
“Why don’t you go home, persuade your father to make it 
up with us, and send me money enough to keep up the 
style befitting my rank in the British aristocracy ?” 

And Mr. Reginald Birchall laughed, but not as he used 
to laugh in those by-gone days—before he was metamor- 
phosed into Lord Somerset. 

“Reginald, dear,” she said, as they came nearer and 
nearer to the torrent, “I know from my sister that papa will 
not forgive us. He has heard so many things against you. 
Why can’t we go to New York, resume our own name, and 
get something to do? I would do anything, anything, 
rather than live this life of deception ; and you, with your 
education, and your drawing, and your knowledge of 
Greek, could easily get a clerkship somewhere.” 

“Fine use a clerk would have of Greek,” sneered his 
lordship. ‘And a fine clerk Lord Somerset would make.” 

‘But we must do something,” pleaded the wife. ‘ The 
little money which has come from your family through the 
agents will soon be finished. How can we get along 
then?” 

«Sit down,” said her husband, gruffly, ‘and if the roar 
of this confounded water doesn’t deafen you, I'll show you 
how we will get along.” 

Whereupon, the submisive wife having seated herself, 
his lordship produced the draft of an advertisement set- 
ting forth that a young University man, having a farm in 
Canada, wished to enter into partnership with a young Eng- 
lishman of means. 

“Tf that bait doesn’t catch a gudgeon,” said Mr. Regi- 
nald Birchall, ‘‘ I have studied my countrymen in vain.” 

‘But where is your farm ?” asked the wife. 

‘‘In my mind’s eye, Horatio,” replied his lordship. 

«But supposing you had persuaded some young man to 
come, what would you do with him when he was here ?” 

And she'had hardly asked the question when she uttered 
ascream. She had been pushed from behind and felt her- 
self falling into the torrent. Her husband caught her. 

“Oh, Reginald, Reginald!” she sobbed, ‘‘ who did that?” 

“1 did it, my dear Florence,” said his lordship, sardoni- 
cally. ‘“ And I did it just to show you how easily, in this 
convenient locality, a person who asks inconvenient ques- 
tions may disappear. There, there, I am only jesting. 
But my scheme is serious, horribly serious. And if your 
nerves are getting calmer, we'll take a carriage and drive 
to the Rapids, and on the way I'll tell you how I[ can main- 
tain you in comfort, and live as a gentleman should live, 
until your pig-headed governor chooses to do the proper 
thing.” 

Only half understanding, this poor wife allowed herself 
to be placed in a carriage. Still only half understanding, 
she listened to her husband’s plans as they drove to the 
Rapids. He told her of the farm-pupil system in Canada ; 
told her how there was an abundance of wealthy English 
fathers eager to ship their boys off to Canadian farms ; told 
her how the boys believed that an earthly paradise awaited 
them on the shores of Lake Ontario ; told her how he pro- 
posed to secure at least a couple of these youths; told her 
how he would tempt them with glowing descriptions of 
horses, stables lighted by electricity, fast trotters, races, 
and high living ; told her, with a chuckle, how disappointed 
they would be when they arrived. 

And still she persisted with her question : 

‘What will you do with them then?” 

“They will go elsewhere,” said he, turning his black eyes 
suddenly upon her. 

“Oh, Reginald!” she cried, ‘I entreat you not to com- 
mit this fraud. Who can tell what the end of it may be? 
If you still have a spark of love for me, I implore you not 
to do it.” 

‘Florence, you're a fool,” said his lordship, curtly. 

And he looked down fixedly at the Rapids, which went 
hurrying on, like a soul in torment rushing to its destruc- 
tion. 


III. THE MURDER IN THE SWAMP. 
A YEAR had gone. 


in Blenheim Swamp. 
surface of the Bottomless Lake. 


The snow again whitened the boughs 
A coating of muddy ice lay on the 
Three farmers were trudg- 
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ing among the charred stumps, and pushing the tangle- 
wood aside. 

“Who fired?” cried George Fredenburg, suddenly, as 
two shots, in quick succession, rang out among the trees. 

“Not I,” cried John Higginson, following the trail just 
ahead of him. 

“Nor I,” shouted George Macdonald, from a distance. 

“Guess it’s John Rabb,” said Fredenburg, listening a 
moment longer. ‘The old fool thinks we are lost. As 
though we were going to lose ourselves on the day of 
Dake’s ball, eh, John?” 

The thought of the dance that was to take place that 
night at Jerry Dake’s Hotel, in Princeton, and of the pretty 
girls who were to dance there, led, of course, by Alice 
Smith, so engaged the attention of the three young men 
that they forgot the two shots altogether. 

As for everybody else who lived in the neighborhood of 
the swamp, there was a function known as a ‘‘ cheese-meet- 
ing” to be attended in the day, to say nothing of the dance 
at night. These two observances so exhausted the energies 
of the good people of Eastwood that nobody went into the 
swamp for four days after the hearing of the shots. 

From that Monday, which was the seventeenth of Feb- 
ruary last, until the following Friday the snow and sleet 
fell upon the dismal swamp. Its desolation was complete. 
No sound was audible but the wind moaning among the 
trees. No signs of life were visible save a huge raven 
which flapped its wings and ominously croaked over an ob- 
ject that lay among the stumps. 

Two young farmers, brothers, George and John Elveridge 
by name, had come into the swamp to chop wood. The 
croaking of the raven attracted their attention. They 
slowly advanced through the wood. 

“There’s something lying on a pile of saplings,” said 
John. 

«Stop !” cried George, sharply, peremptorily. 
stir a foot, John. Do you see what it is?” 

And John Elveridge, frightened by his brother’s earnest- 
ness, peered eagerly through the branches. 

“It’s a man,” he whispered. 

“Yes,” said his elder, ‘it’s a man, 
done.” 

Though the farmers stood so near the corpse, the raven 
had not flown away. It fluttered from tree to tree, on either 
side of the body, like a sentinel mounting guard over the 
dead. 

“‘Shall we look at it, George?” asked the younger of the 
brothers. 

“No, sirree,” said George, ‘“‘ we'll get out of here as fast 
as we can, Whenmurder’s committed that’s the time to look 
for a magistrate. Who knows that we mayn’t be suspected 
ourselves ?” 

And, with the croaking of the raven still in their ears, the 
men made for the road. - Not far away they found Con- 
stable Watson, of Princeton, and with this official to repre- 
sent the law, they returned to the spot where the body lay. 
It was the body of a young man, cleanly shaven and of dark 
complexion. The right foot rested on a sapling. The left 
foot was frozen into the ground, and the ice had to be cut to 
move it. The face was frozen, too. 

“Why, what is this?” cried the constable, pointing in 
astonishment to the clothing. 

“Somebody has been at work with the scissors,” said 
George. ‘Every mark on trousers, shirt, and vest has been 
cut away.” 

“And the lining’s torn out of the hat,” said John. “If 
we ever discover the fellow who did it, it won’t be for lack 
of smartness on his part.” 

“Hello, look here!” cried the constable at this moment. 
And from under the dead man’s head he picked up a pair of 
eyeglasses and a cigar-holder. There were no marks on 
either. Themen abandoned hopes of identifying the body, 
and set about removing it. They procured a sleigh in 
haste, laid the corpse inside it, and with their burden drove 
to the undertaker’s at Princeton, where two doctors held an 
autopsy upon it, and ordered its burial in the Potter’s. 
Field. 

The brothers Elveridge were not satisfied to leave the 
mystery unsolved. At dawn next day they were in the 
swamp again. They searched all around the spot where the 
body was found, and once more were about to relinquish 
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the search when George, drawing his axe along the ground, 
suddenly found a cigar-case. 

He raised it to the light. 

On it was inscribed the name: ‘‘F. C. Benwell.” 

Next morning there was a pleasant little breakfast party 
at Mr. Baldwin's boarding-house in the village of Niagara 
Falls. Mr. Reginald Birchall, Mrs. Reginald Birchall, Mr. 
Douglas Pelly, a blond young Englishman whom they had 
brought from Liverpool, were discussing trivialities, while 
Mr. Baldwin was reading the morning paper. 

“Well,” said Mr. Baldwin suddenly, “the body found in 

lenheim Swamp has been identified.” 

Mr. Reginald Birchall, who was raising ateaspoon to his 
mouth, let it drop with a clatter into his cup. 

«“ What—aw—was the poor devil’s name?” asked Mr. 
Pelly, languidly. 

“FP, C. Benwell,” said Mr. Baldwin. 

“Great God !” cried Pelly, rising hastily. 

‘That's terrible, ysard Mix 
Birchall, never budging. 

Mrs. Birchall sat white as 
death. 

FOB chal, scrieds belly, 
“why don’t you say some- 


thing? Why don’t you do 
something? What can it 
mean ?” 


‘Then you knew the man?” 
asked Mr. Baldwin, who had 
watched this scene in amaze- 
ment. 

“Knew him?” said Pelly. 
“Didn't you know that we 
knew him? Didn’t you know 
that he was one of our party ; 
that he left here with Birchall 
to look at a farm; and that 
Birchall came back without 
him ?” 

““Oh, come,” said Birchall, 
with a touch of gayety, “I 
hope you won't accuse me of 
knowing how Benwell came 
by his death?” 

“IT don’t say you do,” said 
the young Englishman, terri- 
bly excited. ‘But I'll tell you 
this: that I believe you to be 
a fraud, and J believe that the 
farm which Benwell and I were 
to share with you doesn’t exist 
at all.” 

“Which I don't believe, 
Betsey Prig,” said Mr. Bir- 
chall, mocking, ‘that there 
never didn’t exist no sich per- 
son as Mrs. ’Arris.” 

‘Good heavens! man,” the 
landlord broke in, “can you 
sit joking there while your 
murdered friend is being shov- 
elled into a pauper’s grave?” 

“T accept the amendment,” 
said Mr. Birchall. ‘‘ Poor Benwell! I was really very fond 
of him. I will run down to Princeton and identify the body. 
Good-by, Florence.” 

Mrs. Birchall still sat rigid, white as death, and said not a 
word. They took her to her room, hardly conscious. When 
Pelly, was left alone with her, he whispered: ‘I know 
what is in your mind, Mrs. Birchall; but, before Heaven, I 
believe him innocent; indeed I do.” 

And with this word of comfort, revealing that the same 
thought was in the minds of both, the kind-hearted young 
fellow set off for New York to see if Benwell could be there, 
as a telegram had led him to suppose. 

Mr. Reginald Birchall returned from Princeton, having 
fully identified the body. He had shown such emotion 
when it was exhumed that a constable had to support him. 

He went straight to his wife’s bedroom. She shrank 
from his touch. 

“« Assassin !” she cried. 
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“You're a fool,” said he, repeating the phrase that he 
uttered when he looked down into the Rapids. 

‘‘ Reginald,” said she, “I have been a true and faithful 
wife to you. Iwill be true and faithful to the end. Only let 
there be no deception between us. Tell me the whole truth.” 

He muttered, murmured, made two or three vain efforts 
to speak. Then, turning to see that the door was locked, 
he made her sit at the foot of the bed, and, walking up and 
down the little room, he told her the story of his journey 
with Benwell through Blenheim Swamp. 

“Florence,” said he, with a trace of unwonted tenderness 
in his voice, ‘‘it had to be done. I was in the devil ofa 
hole. My only chance was to get money from Benwell’s 
father ; my only hope was to put Benwell out of the way.” 

Mrs. Birchall covered her face with her hands and sobbed. 

“JT planned it on the Lrizannic, coming over,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I thought that Pelly might go over the Falls, and 
that the swamp would do for Benwell. When Benwell and 
I started out, a sort of exulta- 
tion seemed to fill me. Some 
cruel devil possessed me ; and 
as we went along in the train 
to Eastwood I could almost 
hear myself saying: ‘Your 
time has come, friend Ben- 
well; take a last good look at 
theveanitiie « 

“Oh, horrible, horrible ! ” 
moaned the wife. 

Birchall appeared to find 
some strange satisfaction in 
recounting his crime. 

“As soon as we left the 
road and. struck into the 
swamp,” he said, .‘‘I took 
every precaution to see that 
we were alone. Not a living 
being was in sight. When we 
came near the lake, Benwell 
sat on a log, saying that he 
was fagged to death. I just 
made one step to the rear, 
put my pistol to his forehead, 
and fired. The body wheeled 
half round before it fell, and 
the eyes met mine. For an 
instant I thought that the bul- 
let had missed him. I nerved 
myself and fired again. He 
tumbled like a log at my feet. 
And as he lay on his back I 
looked at him again; and 
once more those ghastly eyes 
gleamed into mine.” 

The wife still sobbed con- 
vulsively. 

‘‘ However,” continued Bir- 
chali, as though describing an 
event of no particular moment, 
‘it was now done. I bor- 
rowed those scissors of yours 
before starting. With them 
I cut all the marks from his 
clothing. There was nothing to identify him, nothing, 
nothing—that is,” he added, clenching his fist, “ but that 
accursed cigar-case.” 

“Tt will convict you,” moaned his wife. 

“Convict me? Pshaw!” said Birchall, “I have not laid 
my plans so lightly as that. What motive can I have had 
for killing him ? Who saw me enter the swamp with him ? 
Who saw me come out? It is preposterous. They dare 
not even arrest me.” 

As he spoke the door was burst open. 
the Niagara Falls police, entered the room. 

“Reginald Birchall,” he said, “I arrest you for the mur- 
der of Frederick Cornwallis Benwell.” 


Chief Young, of 


Ss? 


IV. FLY-LEAVES. FROM A DIARY. 


IN prison, Monday, September 22, 1890, 6 A.M.—The 


trial begins to-day. For the space of nine hours I, John 
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Reginald Birchall, am to quit this art-gallery, decorated 
with Titianesque fancies and Rembrantesque conceits (seri- 
ously, they are cuts from the ‘ Pink Un” and Police Ga- 
gette), and receive the homage of Woodstock and the 
attention of the world. 

What a magnificent thing it is to be a celebrity! I hear 
they have arranged telephones round the court-room, so 
that everybody in the neighborhood may hear all that is 
going on. The London Zimes is to take a column of cabled 
matter every day; and the Paris -igaro the same. My 
looks, my gestures, the fit of my trousers, the color of my 
tie, will be discussed to-morrow in St. Petersburg, in Cal- 
cutta, in Pekin. Let me take down my looking-glass and 
adorn myself for the occasion. 

“The culprit was worthy of that great presence,” says 
Macaulay of Warren Hastings. I, too, will be worthy of 
this great presence—not the herd of Woodstock farmers, 
but the innumerable spectators whose gaze is fixed on me 
all over the universe. ; 

Florence, I suppose, will be in court. What a nuisance 
these women are! Theysit whimpering, blubbering, appeal- 
ing for sym- 
pathy, when 
their proper 
attitude should 
be one of dig- 
Dityes os talcl; 
Blackstock 
thinks my wife 
should be 
there; and I 
suppose he 
knows _ best. 
But I do hope 
she will be well 
dressed. There 
is nothing so 
distressing as a 
slovenly wom- 
an. 

As for my- 
self, Bihka:ck= 
stock says that 
my Safety is as- 
sured. There 
were so many 
suspicious 
characters in 
the swamp 
during the days 
when Benwell 
lay there that 
no chain of cir- 
cumstances 
can bind the 
crime around 
me. The jury 
will disagree. 
I shall have six 
months more to decorate my cell with cuts of ballet-girls ; 
then they will turn me loose to wrestle once more with fate. 

Rex Birchall is all right. 


Same day, evening.—The first day’s trial is over. I have 
come, seen, and conquered. All that Woodstock boasts of 
beauty and fashion was in the Town Hall. The ladies sent 
me flowers, notes of sympathy, and regarded me tenderly. 
If this lasts much longer, I shall be getting vain. 

Fancy being tried in a theatre! Judge MacMahon, with 
his mutton-chop whiskers, sits on the stage, like a chairman 
in a London music-hall. I expect him every minute to rap 
for order, and say : ‘‘ Gentlemen, the next on the programme 
will be the Sisters Bilton, in their famous song, entitled 
‘Strolling along Piccadilly.’” 

My reception was hardly as warm as I expected. The 
farmers merely stared. The ladies were visibly fluttered 
on my entrance. But, after all, my audience is not at 
Woodstock ; it is everywhere. 

Florence was there with her sister. She did not speak to 
me; didn’t even look at me. She is miserably thin and 
pale. I wonder whether I ever loved her. I wonder 
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whether, in my whole life, I ever had one unselfish thought 
or feeling. How that woman trusted me! How blindly 
she followed me through all the tortuous movements of my 
life ; and the more I abused her the more she clung to me. 
I suppose I ought to give her some affection in return. 
How canl? I need all my affection for myself, and have 
needed it all my life. 

This is a digression. Osler, Crown Counsel, opened the 
case against me. Osler is bald. Osler has a thin, metallic 
voice. Osler has a lank finger which he points at me 
unceasingly. But what puzzles me is how on earth Osler 
knows so much about me. 

I was a fool to keep Benwell’s gold pencil-case. I was 
an idiot to wear that Astrakhan cap at Eastwood. I was 
utterly insane when I overlooked the cigar-case, and left it 
in the swamp to damn me. 

And Pelly, too—how I hate him, with his good-looking, in- 
sipid face, and his drawl, and his blond mustache. Why 


didn’t I notice his presence when Benwell and I were imitat- 
ing each other’s signatures ? Why did I mention the swamp 
to him on the boat, coming over? 


It is easy enough to 
ask these ques- 
tions now ; but 
if the case goes 
against me, and 
people think 
me a dolt for 
not taking 
proper precau- 
tions, | would 
ask them to re- 
member that 
ite Si Wun. c.orm= 
monly. difficult 
tO sel eviery, 
detail straight 
in so elaborate 
a plot as this. 
What I said 
to myself was. 
this: ‘* As soon 
as we reach 
Niagara Ben- 
well must get 
out of the way. 
Perhaps he will 
go quietly to 
the West and 
try his luck on 
a Colorado 
ranch. In that 
case my letter 
to his father, 
written from 
INGicatoauireal 
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demanding 
twenty-five 
hundred dol- 
lars, will reach 
England long before any letter that he could write. By the 
next mail I will send a typewritten letter with Benvwell’s 
name attached, saying all is well. The old gentleman will 
reply with the draft; I can cash it at the Niagara Falls 
Bank, where I will enter a small account immediately, and 
if trouble is made about it later, I can disappear.” 

That was the scheme. All I needed was Benwell’s sig- 
nature and Benwell’s absence. But Benwell refused to go. 
Hence our journey to the swamp. 

Up to the last moment, I am ready solemnly to swear | 
was willing to spare him if he had shown the least incli- 
nation to further my plans. 

And now? 

Supposing Osler can prove all he says? I wonder if the 
jury would think it convincing? They look like a lot of 
pig-headed farmers, narrow and provincial, and the mere 
fact that blood has been spilled in this county seems to 
have set them against me. But they can’t hang me—they 
daren’t. 

“To be hanged by the neck until you are dead.” 

What a horrible thought it is to be strangled, choked, 
cut off in a minute ! 
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Bah! I’m crazy. Blackstock will get me off; and if he 
can’t, Florence will help me. 
There are easier modes of death than hanging. 


Tuesday, September 23d, evening.—Another day’s agony 
is done. I must confess that the notoriety of the thing intoxi- 
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cates me. People are coming from all over the country just 
to catch a glimpse of me. I wish I could wear that mag- 
nificent rig in which I used to drive my four-in-hand. As 
it is, in these cheap clothes I look positively insignificant. 
And then the sides of the prisoner’s box are so confoundedly 
high that nothing but the top of my head can be seen. It is 
hard to be imposing when one can only show the top of his 
head. 

It was Pelly all day, as usual; then Charles Benwell, 
looking frightfully like his brother; then a surveyor who 
measured the distance from Eastwood to the swamp—the 
prosecution are working like demons to convict me; then 
the men who found the body, and the men who buried it. 

When they first began to go into details about—well, 
about what they found in the swamp—I confess I felt a kind 
of sickening ; just the feeling that came over me when they 
exhumed the body. It isn’t half so hard to kill a man as to 
look at him when he is dead; and if I get clear of this 
charge, those eyes that glared at me as he lay on his back 
among the tamaracks and cedars will haunt me till I die. 
One doesn’t think of these things at the time. They are the 
penalty of murder after it is committed. 

Be that as it may, everything seems to be going 
smoothly. Blackstock says that the jury can’t convict 
on evidence so loose as this. 

The shadow of the gallows is yet a long way off. 


Wednesday, September 24th, evening.—I’m be- 
ginning to get despondent. All day long they 
have been keeping up a fusillade of 
incriminating facts. The doctors, 
boarding-house keeper, paying teller, 
telegraph operator, postmaster, me- 
teorological expert, and a shoal of 
people who talked to me at Princeton 
poured in their evidence. It looks 
black, black as thunder. Why did I 
spin so many different yarns about 
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Benwell’s whereabouts? If I had kept my mouth closed, 
they would never have suspected me. 

If it all goes against me, Florence won't fail me. 
knows where to get just what I want. 

But have I the courage, even for that ? 

It’s easy, in court, with a multitude of eyes looking on, to 
show nerve. But here, in this solitude, with no company 
but the ballet-girls on the walls—that’s different, different 
altogether. 


She 


Thursday, September 25th, evening.—The farmers have 
had thei@innings. They all remember the day of the mur- 
der by the holding of Dake’s ball. I ought to have heard of 
that ball before I started. Were it not for a solemnity like 
that, one day so resembles another in the mind of these 
yokels that they couldn't possibly fix it in their memory. 

The hand of destiny would, indeed, be shown if I were 
condemned to death because Mr. Jerry Dake, an innkeeper, 
chose to give a dance, on a certain night, to the lads and 
lasses of Princeton. 

Florence was not in court. Blackstock had no need of 
her, I suppose. But Alice Smith was there, saucy and 
pretty as of old. I couldn't resist the temptation of speaking 
to her at Eastwood. Rex, Rex, when could you withstand 
the attraction of a fair young face? We all have to pay 
for it, one day or another; and this is, I suppose, my day. 


Friday, September 26th, evening.—Thank Heaven, the de- 
fence has begun. Blackstock’s idea, as I understand it, is to 
befog the jury. Those two fellows, Baker and Colwell, 
were hanging about the swamp and getting drunk. Why 
shouldn’t the murder have been committed by them ? 

Then there’s John Rabb and Rachel Schultz, who swear 
they heard the shots on Tuesday. It’s evident they knew 
nothing of Dake’s ball, and had nothing to fix the date by. 
Lucky for me that they hadn't. : 

Nothing yet from Florence; not a line; not a word. 
Though my witnesses are beginning to testify, I feel des- 
perately in the blues. 


Saturday, September 27th, 2 P.M.—Halfa session ; nothing 
done. Two witnesses swear they saw me at Woodstock on 
the day of the murder. I doubt if the jury believes them. 


Sunday, September 28th, evening.—Day of rest for the law- 
yers, but no day of rest for me. Every hour of thought con- 
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vinces me of the impotence of my defence. The jurors have 
made up their minds; I am satisfied of that. Whenever 
one of them turns his eyes in my direction, there’s a fixed 
and a dogged look in them. 

They are going to hang me. 

If I could only escape. These bars don’t seem so excep- 
tionally strong. Mr. Markey, that clever fellow on the 
local paper, says that nobody believes I shall die by hanging. 
And why should I? Why not make a dash for freedom, 
if Ican.? Better that Cameron and his men should shoot 
me down in my flight, or that Murray and his detectives 
should trap me in the swamp where Benwell lay, than that 
I should dangle in the court-yard yonder, and _ hear the jail- 
dog that I have petted whimper as they swing me off. 


Monday, September 29th, 8 p.M.—The momentous day 
has passed. Blackstock made his speech on my behalf ; 
Osler made his speech in re- 
ply. The judge summed up. 
I know that it’s all over. 

They testified that Benwell 
and I carried a gun-case from 
the train at Eastwood. 
“What became of that gun- 
case?” asked Blackstock. 
«« Thrown into the Bottomless 
Lake,” replied Osler. 

“Two reputable men saw 
the prisoner at Woodstock,” 
said Blackstock. ‘ They were 
mistaken,” replied Osler. 

“« Benwell had eaten noth- 
ing on the day of his murder; 
so he could not have been 
killed during his journey with 
Birchall,” said Blackstock. 
‘We have given evidence that 
he refused to eat with Birch- 
all,” answered Osler. 

“The bruises on his body 
show that he had taken part 
in a brawl,” said Blackstock. 
«They were made in falling 
when Birchall killed him,” re- 
plied Osler. 

‘‘His boots were clean 
while Birchall’s were muddy,” 
said Blackstock. ‘The sleet 
had washed them,” replied 
Osler. 

«As there were other peo- 
ple in the swamp, Birchall 
would have been afraid to 
shoot,” said Blackstock. ‘He 
didn’t know they were there,” 
replied Osler. 

«He had no motive for mur- 
der; for, if Benwell’s father 
had sent the draft, Birchall 
could not have cashed it,” said 
Blackstock. ‘‘ You are mistaken; he could,” replied Osler. 

And thus my counsel’s points vanished like summer snow. 
When Osler sat down, my defence was gone. 

The game is up. I must face the crisis, face it like a man ; 
and—then—then—I must trust to Florence. 


Same day, 11 P.M.—The case has been given to the jury. 
My only hope is a disagreement. 

What if | made a half confession, and implicated some- 
body else? Whom to implicate? Whom? This Neville 
Picthall, on whose farm I lived—why should I not say that 
he helped me? Why not boldly assert that I merely de- 
coyed the bird, and that Picthall killed him? 

After all, what should I gain? A few days of life. They 
would, at least, have me in court for a week, and during 
that week Florence would find chances to hand me the poi- 
son, or to pass it to me in her mouth when she kissed me. 

Kissed me ? 

How odd the two words look, written under this strag- 
gling light. What memories they bring of the days when 
we wandered, hand-in-hand, in those Norwood lanes! 
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There was the Crystal Palace just in front of us; the 
grounds where lovers could sit beside the jake, or lose 
themselves in the solitary patches of trees. 

The day comes back to me from the past—the day when 
Iasked her to marry me. I had lied to her father about 
Oxford. He had found me out and forbidden me to speak 
to his daughter. 

And we sat, she and I, by that pond in the Crystal Pal- 
ace, and watched ‘the swans, and ‘‘ spooned.” 

“Florence,” said I, ‘it’s neck or nothing now. 
must choose between the governor and me.” 

And she said to me, as Ruth said—I wonder if I remem- 
ber my Bible well enough to quote it >—‘‘ Where thou goest 
I will go; and where thou lodgest I will lodge. Where 
thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried. The Lord 
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do so to me and more also, if aught but death part thee and 
me.” Heigho! 


Here comes Entwistle, my guard, to take 
me back to court. The jury 
have found a verdict. 

“Hello, Entwistle.” 

No answer. I read the ver- 
dict in his face. 

“Guilty.” 


Tuesday, September 3oth, 
I A.M.—I am sentenced to be 
hanged. The judge was per- 
fectly cold; I was perfectly 
cool. He pitied my relatives ; 
I thanked him. He spoke 
about religion; I bowed. 

Poor Florence ! 

The trouble is, I fancy, that 
from childhood I thought only 
about myself. Save once or 
twice, I could not bring my- 
self to work. I tried to cut a 
figure with men of means. I 
was always for display, and 
had no money to keep it up. 

Poor Florence! 

I couldn't cry if I tried. If 
I could, I think I would cry for 
her. It will be an awful dis- 
grace for her to carry through 
life. People will point their 
finger at her—‘ the wife of the 
man who was hanged.” 

And at heart she is as inno- 
cent as a child. 

All that she did she did for 
me. Brutally as I treated her, 
she followed me like a dog. 
Having found out what I 
was, she might have deserted 
me. Yet here she has re- 
mained, week after week, 
month after month, loyal to 
the end. 

Poor Florence ! 
Bah! I'll try to get a little sleep. 


THE 


Tuesday, September 30th, 5 A.M.—I’ve had a few hours’ 
sleep. There’s just light enough to write by. Write > 
What shall I write? Why write of my despair ? 

There are figures moving in the court-yard. What are 
they doing with that tape? Ah, I understand. They are 
measuring the ground for the gallows. 

Oh, Florence, my wife, come to me, come to me; you are 
all that is left to me on earth! 


BENWELL’S GRAVE AT PRINCETON, ONT. 
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PEOPLE ARE COMING FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


I MUST CONFESS THAT THE NOTORIETY OF THE THING INTOXICATES ME, 


ANOTHER DAY’S AGONY IS DONE. 


THE STORY OF A SCAMP: 


JUST TO CATCH A GLIMPSE OF ME, 


PREAKS OF 


FIGURES. @ 


A GLANCE AT THE ROMANCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


IF figures won’t lie, if they won’t even equivocate, if two 
and two exhibit an unbending determination to make four 
and nothing but four, at least figures do often play strange 
pranks. They abound in paradoxes, and though a paradox 
is rightly defined as a truth that only appears to be a lie, yet 
the stern moralist, who hates even the appearance of evil, 
looks with scant favor upon a paradox. Luckily, weare not 
all so stern inour morality. Most of us welcome a little in- 
genious trifling, an amiable coquetting with the truth; we are 
willing that Mr. Gradgrind shall have the monopoly of hard 
facts ; we like to find romance even in our arithmetic. 

And we don’t have far to look. 

There is the number nine. It isa most romantic number, 
and a most persistent, self-willed, and obstinate one. You 
cannot multiply it away or get rid of it anyhow. What- 
ever you do it is sure to turn up again, as did the body 
of Eugene Aram’s victim. 

Mr. W. Green, who died in 1794, is said to have first called 
attention to the fact that all through the multiplication table 
the product of nine comes to nine. Multiply by any figure 
you like, and the sum of the resultant digits will invariably 
add upasnine. Thus, twice gis 18 ; add the digits together, 
and 1 and 8 make g. Three times 9 is 27; and 2 and 7 
is 9. So it goes on up to 11 times 9, which gives gg. 
Very good. Add the digits, 9 and g is 18, and 8 and 1 
is g. Go on to any extent and you will find it impossible 
to get away from thefigure 9. Take an example atrandom. 
Nine times 339 is 3,051; add the digits together, and they 
make g. .Or, again, 9 times 2,127 is 19,134; add the digits 
together, they make 18, and 8 and 1 is 9g. Or still again, 
g times 5,071 is 45,639 ; the sum of these digits is 27 ; and 2 
and 7 is 9. 

This seems startling enough. Yet there are other queer 
examples of the same form of persistence. It was M. de 
Maivan who discovered that if you take any row of figures, 
and, reversing their order, make a subtraction sum of ob- 
verse and reverse, the final result of adding up the digits 
of the answer will always beg. As, for example: 


2941 


Reverse, 1492 


1449 


Now1+4+4+9=18; and1+8=o. 

The same result is obtained if you raise the numbers so 
changed to their squares or cubes. Start anew, for exam- 
ple, with 62, and, reverse it, you get 26. Now 62 — 26 = 36, 
and 3+6=9. The squares of 26 and 62 are, respectively, 
676 and 3,844. Subtract one from the other, and you get 
3,168 = 18, and 1 + 8=g9. So with the cubes of 26 and 62, 
which are 17,576 and 238,328. Subtracted, they leave 220,752 
= 1S, andete- oj) 

Again, you are confronted with the same puzzling peculi- 
arity in another form. Write down any number, as, for 
example, 7,549,132 ; subtract therefrom the sum of its digits, 
and, no matter what figures you start with, the digits of the 
products will always come to 9. 


7549132, sum of digits = 31. 
31 


7549101, sum of digits =27, and2+7=9. 


Here is a different property of the same number. If you 
arrange in a row the cardinal numbers from I to 9, with 
the single omission of eight, and multiply the sum so repre- 
sented by any one of the figures multiplied by nine, the re- 
sult will present a succession of figures identical with that 
which was multiplied by nine. Thus, if you wish a series 
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of fives, you take 5 x 9 =45 fora multiplier, with this re- 
sult : 
12345679 
45. 
61728395 
49382716 


555555555 


A very curious number is 142,857, which, multiplied by 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, gives the same figures in the same order, 
beginning at a different point, but if multiplied by 7 gives 
all nines. Multiplied by 1 it equals 142,857 ; multiplied by 
2 equals 285,714; multiplied by 3 equals 428,751 ; multiplied 
by 4 equals 571,428; multiplied by 5 equals 714,285 ; multi- 
plied by 6 equals 857,142 ; multiplied by 7 equals 999,999. 
Multiply 142,857 by 8 and you have 1,142,856. Then add 
the first figure to the last and you have 142,857, the original 
number, the figures exactly the same as at the start. 

The number 37 has this strange peculiarity : multiplied 
by 3, or any multiple of 3 up to 27, it gives three figures all 
alike. Thus, three times 37 will be 111. Twice three times 
(6 times) 37 will be 222; three times three times (9 times) 
37 gives three threes ; four times three times (12 times) 37, 
three fours ; and so on. 

The wonderfully procreative power of figures, or, rather, 
their accumulative growth, has been exemplified in that 
familiar story of the farmer who, undertaking to pay his 
farrier one grain of wheat for the first nail, two for the sec- 
ond, and so on, found that he had bargained to give the 
farrier more wheat than was grown in all England. ~ 

My beloved young friend who loves to frequent the voz- 
lette table, do you know that if you began with a dime, and 
were allowed to leave all your winnings on the table, five 
consecutive lucky guesses would give you a million and a 
half of dollars, or, to be exact, $1,450,625.52? 

Yet that would be the result of winning thirty-five for 
one five times hand running. 

Here is another example: Take the number 15, we will 
say. Multiply that by itself, and you get 225. Now multi- 
ply 225 by itself, and so on until fifteen products have been 
multiplied by themselves in turn. 

You don’t think that is a difficult problem? Well, you 
may be a clever mathematician, but it would take you about 
a quarter of a century to work out this simple little sum. 

The final product called for contains 38,589 figures, the 
first of which are.1,442. Allowing three figures to an inch, . 
the answer would be over 1,070 feet long. To perform the 
operation would require about 500,000,000 figures. If they 
can be made at the rate of one a minute, a person working 
ten hours a day for three hundred days in each year would 
be twenty-eight years about it. If, in multiplying, he should 
make a row of ciphers, as he does in other figures, the 
number of figures would be more than 523,939,228. This 
would be the precise number of figures used if the product 
of the left-hand figure in each multiplicand, by each figure 
of the multiplier was always a single figure, but, as is most 
frequent and yet not always, two figures, the method em- 
ployed to obtain the foregoing result cannot be accurately 
applied. Assuming that the cipher is used on an average 
once in ten times, 475,000,000,000 approximates the actual 
number. 

There is a clever Persian story about the wealthy Ori- 
ental who, dying, left seventeen camels to be divided as fol- 
lows: His eldest son to have half, his second son, a third; 
and his youngest, a ninth. But how divide camels into 
fractions ? The three sons, in despair, consulted Moham- 
med Ali. 

“Nothing easier,” said the wise man. ‘I'll lend you 
another camel to make eighteen, and now divide them 
yourselves.” 

The consequence was, each brother got from one-eighth to 
one-half more than he was entitled to, and Ali received his 
camel back again; the eldest brother getting nine camels, 
the second, six; and the third, two. 

There are many mathematical queries afloat whose object is 
to puzzle the wits of the unwary listener or to beguile him into 
giving an absurd reply. Some of these are very ancient, many 
are excellent. Who, for example, has not, at some period of 
his existence, been asked, ‘If a goose weighs ten pounds and 
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half its own weight, what is the weight of the goose ?” 
And who has not been tempted to reply on the instant, fif- 
teen pounds? Thecorrect answer being, of course, twenty 
pounds. Indeed, it is astonishing what avery simple query 
will sometimes catch a wise man napping. Even the fol- 
lowing have been known to succeed : 

“How many days would it take to cut up a piece of cloth 
fifty yards long, one yard being cut off every day ?” 

Or again: 

« A snail climbing up a post twenty feet high, ascends five 
feet every day, and slips down four feet every night ; how long 
will the snail take to reach the top of the post?” 

Or again : 

«A wise man having a window one yard high and one 
yard wide, and requiring more light, enlarged his window 
to twice its former size ; yet the window was still only one 
yard high and one yard wide. How was this done?” 

This is a catch question in geometry, as the preceding 
were catch questions in arithmetic—the window being dia- 
mond-shaped at first, and afterward made square. As to 
the two former, perhaps it is scarcely necessary seriously to 
point out that the answer to the first is not fifty days, but 
forty-nine ; and to the second not twenty days, but sixteen— 
since the snail, who gains one foot each day for fifteen days, 
climbs on the sixteenth day to the top of the pole, and there 
remains. 

Such examples are plentiful. But though amusing enough, 
they are mere quibbling. Let us get back to more serious 
ground, 

We have spoken of the number nine as a sort of Old Man 
of the Sea in mathematics. 

But nine is not the only number that is dowered with a 
strong and self-assertive will. In history and legend the 
number seven turns. up with the same frequency that nine 
displays in the multiplication table. 

Take the Bible, for example: There are seven days of 
creation ; after seven days’ respite the flood came; the 
years of famine and plenty were in cycles of seven ; every 
seventh day was a Sabbath; every seventh year the Sab- 
bath of rest; after every seven times seven years came the 
jubilee; the feasts of unleavened bread and of tabernacles 
were observed seven days; the golden candlestick had 
seven branches; seven priests with seven trumpets sur- 
rounded Jericho seven times, and seven times on the seventh 
day ; Jacob obtained his wives byservitudes of seven years ; 
Samson kept his nuptials seven days, and on the seventh 
day he put a riddle to his wife, and he was bound with 

“seven green withes, and seven locks of his hair were shaved 
off ; Nebuchadnezzar was seven years a beast ; Shadrach 
and his two companions in misfortune were cast into a 
furnace heated seven times more than it was wont. In 
the New Testament nearly everything occurs by sevens, 
and at the end of the sacred volume we read of seven 
churches, seven candlesticks, seven spirits, seven trumpets, 
seven seals, seven stars, seven thunders, seven vials, seven 
plagues, seven angels, and a seven-headed monster. 

The Jews considered this number the embodiment of 
perfection and unity. Thus they claimed that the Hebrew 
letters composing the name of Samuel have the value of 
seven—a recognition of the greatness and perfection of his 
character. 

Turn now to other nations than the Jews and to other 
religions than the Christian. The number seven still retains 
its mystic character. 

Pythagoras pronounced the number to belong especially 
to sacred things. Hippocrates divided the ages of man into 
seven, an arrangement afterward adopted by Shakespeare. 
Long before them, however, the Egyptian priests had en- 
joined rest on the seventh day, because it was an unlucky 
day ; and still further back in the mists of antiquity we find 
the institution of a Sabbath, or day of rest every seven days, 
existing in‘a rudimentary form among the Chaldeans. The 
Egyptians knew of seven planets, hence the seven days of 
the week, each ruled and named after its proper constella- 
tion. It is singular that the ancient Peruvians also had a 
seven-day week, though without planetary patronage or 
planetary names. They also had a tradition of a great 
deluge wherefrom seven people saved themselves in a cave 
and repeopled the earth. This tradition existed also in 
Mexico, but there the seven survivors were each hidden in 
a separate cave until the subsidence of the waters. 
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Medieval legend, too, continues this mystic tribute to 
the number seven. The delightful old slumberers carry on 
the idea. The great originals, the sleepers of Ephesus, are 
seven in number. Barbarossa, in his magic sleep in the 
Knyfferhausen, shifts his position every seven years; Olger 
Danske stamps his iron mace on the floor once during the 
same period ; Olger Redbeard, in Sweden, lifts his eyelids 
only once in seven years; Tannhauser and Thomas of Er- 
cildoune spend seven years of magic enthralment under the 
earth. 

But seven was not and is not the only mystic number. 
The number three and the number nine also find their vo- 
taries. The Chinese have a great reverence for the latter. 
They prostrate themselves nine times before their emperor. 
Some African tribes have the same form of salutation for 
their chiefs. 

Three was looked upon with great veneration by the early 
Christians, and, indeed, almost rivalled the reverence given 
to seven, for it was the symbol of the Trinity, and it was 
found over and over again in the Scriptures. When the 
world was created we find land, water, and sky ; sun, moon, 
and stars. Noah had three sons ; Jonah was three days in 
the whale’s belly ; Christ three days in the tomb. There 
were three patriarchs: Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Abra- 
ham entertained three angels. Job had three friends. Sam- 
uel was called three times. Daniel was thrown into a den 
with three lions for praying three times a day. Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego were rescued from the fiery fur- 
nace. The Commandments were delivered on the third 
day. St. Paul speaks of Faith, Hope, and Charity, these 
three. Andso on andso on. It were tedious to continue 
the enumeration. \ 

In classic mythology the Graces and the Furies were 
three, the Muses were originally three, and Cerberus’s 
three heads, Neptune's trident, the tripod of Delphi, are a 
few more instances of the sacred character of the num- 
ber. 

Nay, does not life itself and nature proclaim the same 
truth ? Have we not morning, noon, and night ; fish, flesh, 
and fowl; water, ice, and snow; hell, earth, and heaven ? 

No wonder the witches in ‘‘ Macbeth” ask : ‘‘ When shall 
we three meet again ?” 

It will be seen that sacred numbers are always odd. Hence 
may arise the modern superstition among gamblers that 
there is luck in odd numbers. But among the ancient 
heathens also even numbers were shunned, because each 
can be divided into two, a number that Pythagoras and 
others denounced as the symbol of death and dissolution 
and evil augury generally. 

The antique worship of mystic numbers still shows its 
after-effect in various popular superstitions. For instance, 
the seventh son of a seventh son (called in France a mar- 
cou) is reputed to possess singular powers of healing, and 
even intelligent people still hold to the fallacy that young 
animals born blind will open their eyes on the ninth day. 
The truth is that the blindness period of puppies varies 
from ten to sixteen days, and that of kittens from six to 
twelve. The frequent assertion that “colds” will run their 
natural course in nine days is equally erroneous. A 
slight catarrh, characterized by all its unmistakable symp- 
toms, may come and depart in three times twenty-four 
hours, while chronic “colds” are often as persistent as 
their cause, and may worry a whole family from Christmas 
to the season of open windows. Country experts in the 
phenomena of rabies are apt to assure the victim of a snap- 
ping cur that the bite of a mad dog will show its effect on 
the seventh day, after which time (sometimes extended to 
the “ninth day”) the dread of evil consequences may be 
dismissed ; but the truth is that the virus of hydrophobia 
may remain latent for more than five years. 

The old idea that man changed his body entirely every 
seven years is part of the same general fallacy. Medizeval 
physiologists were fond of noting that seven months is the 
least in which a child may be born and live, that the teeth 
spring out in the seventh month and are renewed in the 
seventh year ; that he becomes a youth at twice seven, at four 
times seven is in full possession of his strength, at five times 
is fitted for the business of the world, at six times seven be- 
comes grave and wise, or never; at seven times is at his 
apogee; at eight times seven in his first climacteric, and at 
nine times seven in his grand climacteric, 
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WE are not a bit royalist over here; on the contrary, like 
true citizens of a republic, we regard would-be kings and 
actual kings as only common mortals. It is not reverence 
for the blood of the Bourbons that leads us to do honor to 
the Comte de Paris and his party, but the memory of his 
illustrious services during the Civil War. We are glad to 
prove that republics are not always ungrateful. 

An account of the military career of the Comte de Paris, 
and of his brother, the Duc de Chartres, in this country 
has been given already in THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN, 
From the latter part of September, 1861, to July of the 
following year the two princes served as aides-de-camp, 
without pay, on the staff of General McClellan, having the 
rank of captain. At the conclusion of the disastrous cam- 
paign in the Peninsula, family interests made it necessary 
for them to return to France. 

The count’s party includes his son, the Duc d’Orléans, of 
conscription fame; the Duc d’Uzés, son of the lady who 
advanced three millions of francs to the Boulangists in 
the hope of restoring France to royalty; the Marquis de 
Lasteyrie and the Comte d’Haussonville, descendants of 
Lafayette ; Colonel de Parseval, Captain Morhain, and Dr. 
Récamier. 

They received an official welcome by direction of Presi- 
dent Harrison, and the terrors of the Custom House were 
not for them. When the White Star steamship Germanzc, 
on which they voyaged, arrived in port, several revenue 
cutters carried parties down the bay to greet the visitors. 
These parties included many generals, and reporters of the 
newspapers. ; 

It was probably not easy for these republican soldiers to 
greet the representative of the royal line of France in the 
terms prescribed by court etiquette ; but politeness proved 
stronger than democratic opinions, and the reporters took 
down what they said. 

Gen. Daniel E. Butterfield addressed him as ‘‘ Your Royal 
Highness.” 

Gen. C. D. Keyes used the title of ‘‘ Monseigneur.” 

Collector Joel B. Erhardt contented himself with ‘ Sir.” 

The count was not at all excited by these honors. The 
reporters were very much pleased with his behavior. One 
of them wrote : 

“ There was no formality. It was not His Royal High- 
ness, the heir to the throne of France; it was simply the 
captain on ‘Little Mac’s’ staff, who turned from one to the 
other of his old army friends with a hearty grasp of the 
hand and a word of kindly greeting. The count spoke to 
everybody in a most informal way and with the most kindly 
graciousness of manner. He made his visitors feel perfectly 
at ease. His manner was that of a cultured gentleman, 
without the slightest trace of condescension. When any 
one was presented to him who greeted him ceremoniously 
with uncovered head and as ‘Your Royal Highness,’ the 
count, with a pleasant smile, would promptly say: ‘ Please 
put on your hat, sir,’ and then would enter into talk just as 
any other private gentleman.” 

It seems that there is one person in the city of New York 
who has thus far resisted the republican influences in the 
atmosphere about her and has remained a royalist at heart. 
She is the Vicomtesse Monte Arcole, a descendant of La 
Tour d’Auvergne, First Grenadier of France. The Hon. 
Elijah Pogram would have been shocked had he witnessed 
the salutation she gave the count when the steamship 
reached the pier and she went on board. First came a 
sweeping courtesy almost to the deck and then an attempt 
to kiss the hand of the count, which he dexterously eluded. 
She then presented to him a bouquet of fleurs-de-lis, tied 
with white ribbon on which appeared in letters of gold the 
words ‘ Montjoie Saint Denis!” (the old royal battle-cry of 
France) and ‘ Vive le Roi!” To the Duc d’Orléans she 
gave a bunch of white roses. She protested with much 
emotion her loyalty and affection for the house of Orleans. 
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The Comte de Paris told her that he remembered having 
seen her in France years ago. : 

To those who watched the Comte de Paris receiving old 
friends, it was evident that he had the royal gift of remem- 
bering faces and persons. Though he had not met General 
O. O. Howard or General M. T. McMahon since leaving 
the Army of the Potomac, twenty-eight years ago, he rec- 
ognized both immediately, and had a pleasant speech for 
each. His conversation was directed almost exclusively to 
war topics and to reminiscences of the army. Politics he 
eschewed absolutely, and he explained repeatedly that he 
wished to avoid all references of a political nature, as he had 
come to America asa private gentleman to see old friends and 
revisit old scenes. It was understood that he desired, also, to 
gather material for anew edition of his ‘‘ History of the Civil 
Warin America.” He expects to return to Europe next month. 

The only incident to mar the pleasure of the voyage 
across was the illness of an old servant of the Orleans 
family, Carl Haas, valet of the Duc d'Orléans. He was 
attacked with peritonitis the second day out, and became so 
ill that it was feared that he would die at sea. On arriving 
in New York, he was carried in an ambulance to St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, where he died the same evening. 

The first words uttered by the Comte de Paris as he 
stepped on the pier were addressed to General Butterfield. 

“My dear general,” he said, clasping his hand, “I am 
very glad to stand again on American soil.” 

The last thing the Comte de Paris did before leaving Eng- 
land was to issue a proclamation, in the form of a letter to 
a friend, explaining his position with regard to the Boulan- 
gist intrigues. In it he said: 

“T take up in order such weapons as it furnishes me with, 
and I do not regret having made use of these to create 
divisions among the republicans. Being the representative 
of monarchy, I am to lose no opportunity of insuring its 
victory. I now wish to request my friends not to 
waste time in recriminations. I wish them boldly to assert 
their confidence in the principles of monarchy, and to unite 
among themselves in order to keep up the struggle. They 
will not be worthy of the confidence of France, unless the 
have confidence in themselves, in their cause, and in God.” 

The use to which the weapons referred to were put is 
indicated by the Duchesse d’Uzés in an interview published 
by the Dix-Neuviéme Siécle, of Paris. She said, referring 
to the three millions of francs she had advanced: ‘‘I gave 
the money to intermediaries, never to the General himself, 
except on one occasion, for the purpose of buying some- 
body ; he was well worth the money, and did good service. 
It is no use asking his name; I shall never mention names ; 
neither shall I publish General Boulanger’s letters, though 
they would be edifying reading. In two or three of these 
letters he assured. me that he was working for the restora- 
tion of the monarchy ; but,” continued the Duchess, with a 
slight shrug of the shoulders, “the General is quite unde- 
cipherable. Was an account given me of how the money 
had been spent? No: perhaps it ought to have been 
done; but, at any rate, it was not.” 

The interviewer having inquired if it was true that the 
Comte de Paris had given her a bill for the sums she had 
advanced, backed by the members of the Royalist Commit- 
tee, and payable after the restoration of the monarchy, the 
Duchess replied: ‘It is quite true that the money is to be 
repaid when the monarchy is reéstablished, but there has 
been no acknowledgment and no bill indorsed by the 
Royalist Committee. The signature of the Comte de Paris 
would have been amply sufficient. Did the Comte de 
Paris advance any money personally? Not one sou that I 
know of. He requested his friends, I believe, to organize a 
fund to defray the Boulangist expenses.” 

In answer to further questions, the Duchess stated that 
the Comte de Paris and General Boulanger met only once 
at her rooms, at the Alexandra Hotel, in London, last year, 
just before the French general elections. The Prince ar- 
rived first, and the General drove up a quarter of an hour 
later. The Comte de Paris astonished the Duchess by the 
breadth of his views and his political conceptions. He 
promised the coéperation of his friends, and money to defray 
the expenses of the candidates recommended by the Gen- 
eral, and all that he asked in exchange was, that if the 
General got a majority in the new Chamber, the law expell- 
ing the princes should be repealed. 
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AMONG the bequests of the late James Lick, the California 
philanthropist, was one of one hundred thousand dollars for 
a monument to be erected in front of the grand rotunda of 
the San Francisco City Hall. The will simply directed that 
the statuary was to be commemorative of the growth 
and development of the State of California. 

Somewhat less than ten years ago an advertise- 
ment appeared in the San Francisco papers asking 
for plans for the statuary, and a number of competi- 
tors from this and other countries sent in designs. 
Nothing more was heard of the result until about 
the close of 1889, when the trustees announced that 
they had selected four of these designs as being 
the best of those submitted. They were those of 
Frank Happersberger, a young art student of Ger- 
man education, whose statue of Garfield has a place 
in Golden Gate Park ; F. Seregni, a writing-master ; 
Wright & Saunders, architects; and James Hoch- 
holzer, a draughtsman for one of the trustees, who is 
a furniture dealer. They were all of San Francisco. i 


: : a 
These four were asked to send in models of their Nai Oe 
inl 


designs, with the understanding that while the actual 
statuary would be made after one model only, all 
four designers would be paid an equal amount, seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, as compensation for their 
trouble and expense. he 

On September 12th it was announced that the 
trustees had selected the Happersberger model, and 
that actual work on the monument would soon be 
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sents the lassoing of wild cattle, a second the pioneer cara- 
van, a third commercial prosperity, and a fourth is a min- 
ing scene. Nearer the base of the column and set at 
intervals round it are medallion portraits of those makers 
of California’s early history, Sutter, Sloat, Junipero Serra, 
Frémont, with Lick added as a matter of deserved courtesy, 
while in raised letters near the bottom are the names of 
these and other notable men. 

At either end of the long arm of the cross-shaped plat- 
form, which is forty-six feet long, is an emblematical group 
on. a low, oblong pedestal. The first is entitled ‘ Early 
Days,” and represents three figures eight feet high, a Span- 

ish vaguero in the act of throwing 
>> a /azo, an Indian, and a padre. 
#G The group on the other end of the 
yp platform is entitled vt 1849; and 
Sven shows three miners at work. The 
4 transverse arms of the platform, 
which is thirty-four feet wide, have 
figures of a bear and stag. The 
former is recognized as the symbol 
of the State, but the reason for the 
presence of the deer is neither ex- 
plained nor apparent. 

The originals from which the fig- 
ures were modelled must have been 
the reverse of picturesque or hand- 
some, while the proportions are de- 
cidedly open to criticism. The 
stonework is to be all of gray gran- 
ite, while the figures are to be of 
bronze. 

The monument will not be the 
means of driving us to blushingly 
accept the first place among the ar- 
tistic nations of the world. There is 
some Satisfaction in knowing that it 
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THE LICK MONUMENT, COMMEMORATIVE OF THE GROWTH OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


begun. The Happersberger model is cruciform in plan. In 
the centre there is a circular column nearly eight feet in 
diameter and 24 feet 6 inches high, surmounted by a group 
of figures 11 feet 6 inches high, making the total height of 
the central piece 36 feet. The dominating figure is that of 
California, who stands erect in the centre, while around her 
are grouped three sitting figures representing agriculture, 
commerce, and industry. Fruit, flowers, cereals, and grapes 
form an ornamental frieze below the plinth, and underneath 
this, facing in the direction of the four arms of the cross, are 
four deeply inset panels, which give the panel an oddly cut 
appearance when viewed from the side. These alto-reliefs 
are, however, the best parts of the monument. One repre- 


might have been worse. Suppose it had been a jumble of pots 
and hooks, or a pyramid of wash-stands and kitchen tables. 

The monument, if a Divine Providence does not intervene 
before it is completed, will stand, not as a glorification of 
the wonderful growth and development of the State of 
California, but as an embodiment of what is poor in art and 
of that stupendous Philistinism which selects local medioc- 
rity in preference to foreign talent to design our monu- 
ments simply because it is local. 
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COBWEBS OF “CRITICISM. 


» . HE mistakes of the organs of the professed 
critics, the monthly and quarterly re- 
views, have long been favorite subjects 
for the scorned author to point the fin- 
ger of scorn at. 

“Who ave the critics?” asks Lord 
Aldegonde in Disraeli’s novel, and he is 
answered, ‘‘ Those who have failed in 
literature and art.” 

; Their failure, however, in those 
branches does not always guarantee them success 
in criticism. Indeed, no more soothing reading 
could be recommended to the author smarting 
< from unmerited castigation, or, what is just as ag- 

i gravating, castigation which he deems unmerited, 
/ than the back numbers of the Aadzndurgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, but especially the latter. 

There he will learn what other authors have suffered, as 
he has, and will be proud to find into how glorious a broth- 
erhood he has been enrolled. In the Zadindurgh will be 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Byron, Goethe, and Rus- 
kin; in the Quarferly, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Hunt, Haz- 
litt, Bentham, Disraeli, Tennyson, Macaulay, Hallam, and 
Charlotte Bronté—all swelling the noble list of damned 
authors. Of these two periodicals the Quarterly is un- 
doubtedly the worst, both in wilful blindness to merit and 
in foul-mouthed abuse. It would be impossible to point to 
any review, published in any country, more persistent and 
malignant in its attacks upon men who are now recognized 
to have been the intellectual princes of their time. ‘This is 
almost wholly due to the influence of its founder and first 
editor, William Gifford, and his worthy successor, John 
Wilson Croker. 

Mr. Gifford, as Hazlitt tells us, was originally bred to 
some handicraft; he afterward contrived to learn Latin, 
and was for some time an usher in a school till he became 
a tutor in a nobleman’s family. ‘The low-bred, self-taught 
man, the pedant and 
the dependant on 
the great, contribute 
to form the editor of 
the Quarterly Re- 
view. Heis admira- 
bly qualified for his 
position by a happy 
combination of de- 
fects, natural and 
ace redig JOr 
Croker, Macaulay 
has given us the 
following character, 
which Miss Mar- 
tineau says he had 
earned for himself— 
purchased by hard 
facts: ‘Mr. Croker 
is aman who would 
goa hundred miles 
through “sleet and 
snow, on the top of 
A Coach. In: a We= 
cember night, to 
search a parish reg- 
ister for the sake of 
showing that a man 
is illegitimate, or a 
woman older than 
she says she is.” 

These were the men who thought Hazlitt a dull block- 
head and Leigh Hunt an imbecile; whose acme of clever- 
ness was reached when they dubbed the gentle Elia the 
King of the Cockneys ; who characterized the ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound” as “ drivelling prose run mad,” the ‘ Revolt of 
Islam” as “unsupportably dull,” and the “Endymion” as 
‘gratuitous nonsense ;” who brutally advised John Keats, 
the author of the latter, to go back to his gallipots ; who 
could not find room in seventy closely printed pages for 


or standing. 
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JOHN G. LOCKHART, SIR WALTER SCOTT’S SON-IN-LAW. 


During the Lockhart period Blackwood was the vehicle for personalities of such revolting 
coarseness as have never before and never since found a place in a magazine of any authority 
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“any but the more prominent defects and errors” of Lord 
Macaulay as developed in the first two volumes of his 
“ History of England ;” and who sneered with clumsy 
irony at the ‘ peculiar brilliancy ” of “the gems that irra- 
diate the poetical crown” of that ‘singular genius,” Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson. But the charge of defective taste is not 
the only charge that can be brought against them. 

A far more serious count in their indictment would be 
the cowardly blackguardism with which they pursued the 
objects of their dislike. They knew nothing of chivalry, 
generosity, forbearance, kindliness, courtesy. The qualities 
of heart and of imagination which noble natures carry into 
literary and political strife were wanting in these men. 
Their contests were the contests of the streets. Not that 
English literary controversies have ever been wanting in a 
certain coarse vitality and vigor. Prelatist and Puritan, 
Jacobite and Hanoverian, had each known how to call 
names. Milton had not always been golden-mouthed, and 
Butler had called a spade a spade. Swift was not nice; 
Churchill was sometimes vulgar. But in the worst days of 
controversy, party rancor had generally spared the weak, 
left modest merit in the shade, respected household sanc- 
tities, and turned its shafts aside from unoffending women. 
In the palmy days of the Quarterly Review no man’s honor, 
no woman’s good name, was safe. Neither rank nor ob- 
scurity sheltered the victim from their malice. No life 
was too blameless for reproach. No career was too noble 
for scandal. The men of this school invented foul anec- 
dotes, and their delight was to blight generous characters. 
Poetic justice never contented their revenge, and an enemy 
seldom escaped from under their hands until he had been 
made to violate every precept in the Decalogue. 

It is to be regretted that among the members of this bad 
school must be reckoned John Wilson, the jovial professor 
of moral philosophy and cock-fighting, who has elsewhere 
shown himself to be possessed of such tender sensibility and 
such kindly, large-hearted geniality. 

Still we may find some excuse for him. 

It is true that he did at times indulge in abusive personali- 
ties, with a reckless disregard as to their applicability: but, be- 
fore judging himtooharshly, the impulsive, erratic tempera- 
ment of the man 
should be taken into 
consideration, and 
it should be remem- 
bered that he was 
one to whom moder- 
ation in anything 
was absolutely un- 
known; whose 
praise and whose 
blame partook alike 
of the wildest ex- 
travagance; andthe 
horse play of whose 
raillery was due 
mainly to an unre- 
strained exuberance 
of animal spirits 
joined to an inability 
to properly estimate 
the strength of the 
blows he was deal- 
ing or the amount of 
pain he was inflict- 
ing. 

And even his lieu- 
tenant, William 
Maginn, who loved 
to write a slashing 
article, did so more 
for the fun of the 
thing than from any personal asperity. 

It was a different thing from the venomous malignity 
which was the actuating motive in the case of Croker, of 
Gifford, of Lockhart, and of Theodore Hook. Still, after all 
allowances are made, it is impossible at this day to read 
some of the abusive passages in the ‘‘ Noctes” without a 
flush of indignation. It is not pleasant, for instance, to find 
Hazlitt characterized as a ‘loathsome dunce,” or Leigh 
Hunt described as ‘‘ holding his stinking breath ;” to see 
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the Rev. C. Colton, author of “Lacon,” portrayed as ‘‘a 
clergyman and bankrupt wine merchant, an E. O. player, 
dicer,” ete. ; Lord Brougham compared with a Billingsgate 
fishwife ; the philanthropist Martin referred to as ‘that 
Irish jackass ;”” the then venerable Jeremy Bentham talked 
of as ‘‘Covey Sherry the old shrew ;” Northcote the painter 
described as ‘a 
wasp;” William 
Cobbett as ‘the old 
IgUiiptarat eekleinrtays 
Coleridge as “a 
conceited manikin;” 
and the political 


economist McCul- 
lough as ‘‘an ob- 
scure and insolent 


lout” and ‘‘an infu- 
riated blackguard.” 
Neither is it agree- 
able to learn of a 
certain writer in the 
Times, that he was 
not only ‘a liar,” 
putea, ‘““mean seu- 
nuch,” 

It was overstep- 
ping the amenities 
of criticism to call 
Mr. T. B. Macaulay 
“an insolent pup- 
py, and it was lu- 
dicrously inappro- 
priate to add that 
he was ‘one of the 
most obscure men 
of theage,” at atime 
when his. brilliant 
contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review 
were attracting 


such attention as 
had never before 
been accorded to 


LEIGH HUNT. 


periodical litera- 
ture. The facts that 
Macaulay was a 
Whig and Southey 
a Tory were not 
sufficient reason for 
calling his review of the latter’s ‘‘ Colloquies on Society ” ‘a 
contemptible critique,” written ‘in an insolent spirit.” Nor 
is the following a fair criticism of the Byron AmuICleemerit 
reads very like a paper in one of the early numbers of the 
Edinburgh Review—much the same sort of excellencies— 
the smart, rapid, popgun impertinence ; the brisk, airy, new- 
set truisms, mingled with cold, shallow, heartless sophis- 
tries; the conceited phlegm, the affected abruptness, the 
unconscious audacity of impudence; the whole lively and 
amusing, and much commended among the dowagers, 
especially the smut.” A writer’s personal appearance is 
hardly fair game for animadversion, especially when the 
animadversion takes the form of describing him as “an ugly, 
cross-made, splay-footed, shapeless little dumpling of a 
fellow, with a mouth from ear to ear.” 

All this is bad enough, but it is mildness itself when com- 
pared to the torrent of filthy Billingsgate which disgraced 
the earlier numbers of ‘‘ Maga” before John Wilson had as- 
sumed full control of the editorial reins, and when Lockhart 
wvas in reality the presiding genius, though Blackwood him- 
self was the nominal editor. Indeed, it should be remem- 
bered to Wilson's credit that the withdrawal of Lockhart to 
the congenial field afforded by the Loudon Quarterly, and 
the consequent increase of the Wilson influence, was the 
signal for an almost immediate alteration in the tone of the 
magazine, which, however far from perfection, was a dis- 
tinct and marked improvement. During the Lockhart period, 
Blackwood was the vehicle for personalities of such revolt- 
ing coarseness as have never before and never since found 
a place in a magazine of any authority or standing. The 
writers of “The Cockney School,” by which facetious epi- 
thet these critics designated such men as Lamb, Keats, 


‘““Our hatred and contempt of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt is not so much owing to his shameless 
irreverence to his aged and afflicted king 
{George III]., to his profligate attacks on the 
character of the king’s sons,”’ etc.—Blackwood. 
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Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, were the objects of their special 
fury, and against them they directed all the resources of 
their foul vocabulary. 

‘Our hatred and contempt of Mr. Leigh Hunt,” they 
explained in one place, “is not so much owing to his 
shameless irreverence to his aged and afflicted king; to 
his profligate attacks on the character of the king’s sons ; 
to his low-born insolence to that aristocracy with whom he 
would in vain claim the alliance of one illustrious friend- 
ship; to his paid panderism to the vilest passions of that 
mob of which he is himself a firebrand; to the leprous 
crust of self-conceit with which his whole moral being is 
indurated; to that loathsome vulgarity which constantly 
clings round him like a vermined garment from St. Giles’s ; 
to that irritable temper which keeps the unhappy man, 
in spite even of his vanity, in a perpetual fret with himself 
and all the world besides, and that shows itself equally in 
his deadly enmities and capricious friendships ;—our hatred 
and contempt of Leigh Hunt, we say, is not so much owing 
to these and other causes as to the odious and unnatural 
harlotry of his polluted muse. We were the first to brand 
with a burning iron the false face of this kept mistress of 
a demoralizing incendiary. We tore off her gaudy veil and 
transparent drapery, and exhibited the painted cheeks and 
writhing limbs of the prostitute.” 

Imagine the Atlantic Monthly talking of Mr. Stedman in 
this strain, or Mr. Gilder using the pages of the Cenztury to 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


.. . ‘A mere ulcer; a sore from head to foot ; a poor devil so com- 
pletely played that there is not asquare half-inch of healthy flesh on his 
carcass ; an overgrown pimple, sore to the touch.”’— Blackwood. 


pour out scurrility of this sort upon some rival author who 
differed with him in politics ! 

Elsewhere we are told that Mr. Hunt ‘is the meanest, 
the filthiest, and the most vulgar of Cockney poetasters.” 
He is apostrophized as ‘‘ You exquisite idiot!” “ Sensual- 
ist that you are!” He is informed that ‘Even in those 
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JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


On one occasion, after Croker had been most hospitably entertained for 
some days at Sir Robert Peel’s house, where all his infirmities of deafness 
and bad health had been ministered to with the utmost kindness, he went 
home to cut up his host in a slashing review. 


scenes of wickedness, where alone, unhappy man, your 


si find willing readers, there occur many moments of 


languor and remorse wherein the daughters of degrada- 
tion themselves toss from their hands with angry lo athing, 
the obscene and traitorous pages of your ‘ Rimini.’ In 
those who have sinned from weakness or levity, the spark 
of original conscience is not always totally extinguished. 
To your breast alone, and to those of others like you, the 
deliberate, pensive, and sentimental apostles of profligacy, 
there comes no visiting of purity, no drop of repentance. 

And what does the reader think of the rabid spitefulness 
of this sentence: ‘‘Here the odious Cockney again stops 
short, and finishes his picture, which seems painted by a 
eunuch, with a parenthesis manifestly written by a fool ; 
or the lumbering clumsiness of this attempt at smartness : 
TOM Ge ELunt, Ww ho to the prating pertness of the parrot, the 
chattering impudence of the magpie, to say nothing of the 
mowling “malice of the monkey, adds the hissiness of the 
bill- -pouting g gander, and the gobble-bluster of the bubbly- 
jock, to say nothing of the forward valor of the brock or 
badger,” etc. 

Mr. Hazlitt, on the same authority, is ‘‘a mere ulcer; a 
sore from head to foot; a poor devil so completely flayed 
that there is not a square half-inch of healthy flesh on his 

carcass; an overgrown pimple, sore to the touch.” “He 
feels that he is exiled from decent society,’ “and ‘‘ has never 
risen higher than the lowest circle of the press-gang ; re- 
porters fight shy, and the editors of Sunday newspapers 
turn up ‘their noses at the smell of his approach.” His 
works are ‘a yocabulary of vapid | Jollution,” and his “dirty 
imagination is always plunging into some dirty scrape.’ 

Now let us turn to the Quarterly Review, and we will 
find that, although its blackguardism is not perhaps quite 
up to the early ‘Blackwood standard, it has nevertheless 
managed to reach a goodly elevation of its own; and that, 
on the other hand, the number of great names W hich the 
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Quarterly has attempted to damn into oblivion is larger 
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than can be found on the records of any other periodical of 
similar standing. 

All of Hazlitt’s critical works, which for justness ot 
thought, depth of research, and luc id clearness of expres- 
sion, “certainly occupy the highest position of any writer in 
his generation, were attacked! with the utmost virulence as 
fast ¢ as they came out. Because the author differed in poli- 
tics from the reviewers, they strov e, and not unsuccessfully, 
to obscure his literary reputation in the eyes of his read- 
ers. Hazlitt himself tells us me the sale of hiss @hanr- 
acters of Shakespeare’s Plays,” which had reached nearly 
a thousand copies in a few weeks, was an stopped by 
the appearance of a ‘slashing ” critique in the Quarterly. 
“ Not even the Whigs,” he complains, ‘‘could stomach it.” 
And yet one would have thought that the dullest public 
might have discerned the rancorous spite which had alone 
dictated the article. Here is the concluding sentence: ‘‘ We 
should not have condescended to notice the senseless and 
wicked sophistry of this writer, or to point it out to the con- 
tempt of the reader, had we not considered him as one of 
the representatives of a class of men by whom literature is 
more than at any former period disgraced, and therefore 
convinced that it might not be unprofitable to show how 
very small a portion of talent and literature were necessary 
for carrying on the trade of sedition. The few specimens 
which we he ave selected of his ethics and his criticisms are 
ee than sufficient to prove that Mr. Hazlitt’s knowledge 

of Shakespeare and the English language is exactly ona 
ey with the purity of his morals and the depth of his under- 
standing.’ 

W hatever literary faulis Hazlitt may have been possessed 
of, an inability to give a clear and forcible utterance to his 
thoughts was ‘certainly not among them ; and yet we have 
this same critic complaining that in his “Lectures on the 
English Poets” ‘‘he seems to think that meaning is a super- 
fluous quality in writing, and that the task of composition 
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: Who shaped its [the Zdinburgh Review’s| policy, was at least a 
gentleman. 
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is merely an exercise in varying the arrangements of words. 
’ He is ever hovering on the limits between sense 
and nonsense. Upon the whole,” the critic sums up, ‘the 
greater part of Mr. Hazlitt’s book is either completely unin- 
telligible, or exhibits only faint and dubious glimpses of 
meaning; and the little portion of it that may be under- 


JOHN WILSON, 


The jovial professor of moral philosophy and cock-fighting. 


stood is not of so much value as to excite regret on account 
of the vacancy of thought which pervades the rest.” The 
collection of essays entitled ‘‘Round Table” is, according 
to the same authority, “loathsome trash,” “ full of vulgar 
descriptions, silly paradoxes, flat truisms, musty sophistry, 
broken English, ill humor, and rancorous abuse,” the author 
being a sour Jacobin, who was personally beneath notice ; 
“but if the creature in his endeavor to crawl into the light 
must take his way over the tombs of illustrious men, dis- 
figuring the records of their greatness with the slime and 
filth which mark his track, it is right to point him out, that 
he may be flung back to the situation on which Nature 
designed that he should grow.” 

Leigh Hunt is dealt with in a very similar manner. “Mr. 
Hunt’s faults,” says the Quarterly, noticing the graceful, and 
certainly quite unexceptionable, little poems, in his “‘ Foliage; 
or, Poems Original and Translated,” “are a total want of taste 
and of ear for metrical harmony ; an indulgence of cant terms 
to a ridiculous excess ; an ignorance of common language ; a 
barbarous and uncouth combination of epithets ; an affec- 
tation of language and sentiment; and, what is a far more 
serious charge, though it occurs but seldom, an impurity of 
both. Mr. Hunt, indeed, is a most pitiable man ; 
and whatever he may think or say of us, we pity him most 
sincerely. He may slander a few more eminent characters, 
he may go on to deride venerable and holy institutions, he 
may stir up more discontent and sedition ; but he will have 
no peace of mind within, he will do none of the good he 
once hoped to do, nor yet have the bitter satisfaction of 
doing all the evil he now desires: he will live and die un- 
honored in his own generation ; and, for his own sake it is 
to be hoped, moulder unknown in those which are to follow.” 

‘Lord Byron and Some of his Contemporaries,” the Quar- 
zerly considered ‘‘the miserable book of a miserable man : 
the little airy fopperies of its manner are like the fantastic 
trip and convulsive simpers of some poor worn-out wanton, 
struggling between famine and remorse, leering through 
her tears. The most ludicrous conceit, grafted on the 
most deplorable incapacity, has filled the paltry mind of 
the gentleman-of-the-press now before us, with a chaos of 
crude, pert dogmas, which defy all analysis, and which it is 
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just possible to pity more than despise.” The reviewer 
thinks it much too bad that ‘the glorious though melan- 
choly memory ” of Byron 


““ Must also bear the vile attacks 
Of ragged curs and vulgar hacks ”’ 


whom he fed; that his bones must be scraped up from 
their bed of repose ‘‘to be at once grinned and howled over 
by creatures who, even in the least hyena-like of their moods, 
can touch nothing that mankind could wish to respect, with- 
out polluting it.” 

Reviewing Shelley’s “Revolt of Islam,” the Quarterly 
critic remarks that, with minds of a certain class, notoriety, 
infamy, anything, is better than obscurity; baffled in a 
thousand attempts after fame, they will still make one more, 
at whatever risk, and they end commonly like an awkward 
chemist who perseveres in tampering with his ingredients 
till, in an unlucky moment, they take fire and he is blown 
up by the explosion, ‘‘ The poem has some beautiful stanzas, 
but they are of rare occurrence; as a whole, it is insup- 
portably dull and laboriously obscure; the story is almost 
wholly devoid of interest and very meagre; nor can we ad- 
mire Mr. Shelley’s mode of making up for this defect : as he 
has but one incident where he should have ten, he tells that 
one so intricately, that it takes the time of ten to compre- 
hend it.” 

A little farther on, in the same article, the reviewer 
goes rather out of his way to bestow a passing slap upon 
his favorite game, Leigh Hunt. Of Mr. Shelley he remarks, 
“Much may be said with truth, which we not long since 
said of his friend and leader, Mr. Hunt; he has not, indeed, 
all that is odious and contemptible in the character of that 
person ; so far as we have seen, he has never exhibited the 
bustling vulgarity, the ludicrous affectation, the factious 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY, 


» . . That excellent, able, but most narrow-minded man. 


flippancy, or the selfish heartlessness, which it is hard for 
our feelings to treat with the mere contempt they merit. 
Like him, however, Mr. Shelley is a very vain man ; and, like 
most very vain men, he is but half instructed in knowledge 
and less than half disciplined in reasoning powers ; his 
vanity, wanting the control of the faith that he derides, has 
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been his ruin; it has made him too impatient of applause 
and distinction to earn them in the fair course of labor ; 
like a speculator in trade, he would be rich without capital 
and without delay ; and, as might have been anticipated, 
his speculations have ended only in disappointments.” 
Three or four years later, on the publication of the 
“Prometheus Unbound,” the Quarterly came out with a 
critique still more bitter, virulent, and absurd. Then it 
published the famous article which, on the authority of 
Shelley and Byron, is popularly supposed to have “ snuffed 
out” that ‘fiery particle,” the soul of young Keats, and 
followed it up with the equally bitter and equally stupid on- 
slaught upon another 
and rather  stouter- 
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that stick, Mr. Lockhart, and when it does come down I 
wil! break it across your back.” 

In Mrs. Gaskell’s “‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté” we learn how 
terribly that proud, sensitive spirit was wounded by the 
coarse innuendoes indulged in by one of the Quarterly 
critics in noticing ‘‘Jane Eyre” on its first appearance, of 
course before the secret of its authorship was divulged. 
We quote what happens to be about the most offensive 
paragraph, not merely because it illustrates the liberties 
which only a generation ago were considered as within 
the limits of gentlemanly criticism in the intellectual capital 
of Europe, but because it embodies some curious bits of 
the current gossip of 
the town, when specu- 


hearted young bard, 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson, 
who bravely survived 
the blow. 

Macaulay considers 
Hallam’s ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional History” to be 
the most impartial 
book he ever read, 
and men of every 
shade of opinion have 
borne willing evi- 
dence to its fair-mind- 
edness ; yet the Ouar- 
terly reviewer (and in 
this case it is no less 
a person than Robert 
Southey, that excel- 
lent, able, but most 
narrow-minded man) 
the Quarterly re- 
viewer considers it to 
be “the work of a de- 
cided partisan,” and 
that “Mr. Hallam has 
carried into the his- 
tory of the past not 
merely the maxims of 
his own age as infalli- 
ble laws by which all 
former actions are to 
be tried, but the spirit 
and feeling of the 
party to which he has 
attached himself, its 
acrimony and its arro- 
gance, its injustice 
and its ill-temper.” 

In a notice of the 
“Pickwick Papers ” 
on their first appear- 
ance, in which blame 
and praise are pretty 
equally mixed, the re- 
viewer assumes a pro- 
phetic strain. 

“We are inclined 


lation was rife as to 
the identity of this 
mysterious Currer 
Bell who had _ burst 
with such sudden 
brilliance into the lit- 
erary world. 

“There seem to 
have arisen in the 
novel-reading world 
some doubts as to who 
really wrote this book, 
and various rumors, 
more or less romantic, 
have been current in 
May Fair, the metrop- 
olis of Gossip, as to 
the authorship. For 
INSiea T Gem |pave 
Eyre’ is sentimentally 
assumed to have pro- 
ceeded from the pen 
of Mr. Thackeray's 
governess, whom he 
had himself chosen as 
his model for Becky, 
and who, in mingled 
love and revenge, per- 
sonified him in return 
as Mr. Rochester. In 
this case it is evident 
that the author of 
‘Vanity Fair,’ whose 
own pencil makes him 
gray-haired, has had 
the best of it, though 
his children may have 
had the worst, having 
at all events succeed- 
ed in hitting that vul- 
nerable point in the 
Becky bosom, which 
it is our firm belief no 
man born of woman, 
from her Soho to her 
Ostend days, had so 
much as grazed. To 


to predict,” he says, 
“of works of this 
style, both in England 
and France (where 
the manufacture is 
flourishing on a very extensive and somewhat profligate 
scale) that an ephemeral popularity will be followed by 
early oblivion.” And again: ‘Indications are not want- 
ing that the particular vein of humor which has hitherto 
yielded so much attractive metal is worked out. . . . The 
fact is, Mr. Dickens writes too often anOboo asta we joel 
he persists much longer in this course, it requires no gift 
of prophecy to foretell his fate—he has risen like a rocket, 
and he will come down like the stick.” 

The critic in this case was Lockhart, and Dickens is said 
to have met him at a dinner-party not long after the appear- 
ance of the article, when the person who introduced the 
pair had the bad taste to make an allusion to the prophecy. 
The author cordially grasped the critic by the hand and 
exclaimed, with asly twinkle in his eye: ‘I will watch for 


his gallipots. 


JOHN KEATS. 


this ingenious rumor 
the coincidence of the 


The author of ‘‘ Endymion,” who was brutally advised by the reviewers to go back to second edition of 


‘Jane Eyre’ being 

dedicated to Mr. 
Thackeray has probably given rise. For our part we see no 
great interest in the question at all. The first edition of 
‘Jane Eyre’ purports to be edited by Currer Bell, one of a 
trio of brothers, or sisters, or cousins, by name Currer, 
Acton, and Ellis Bell, already known as the joint authors 
of a volume of poems ; the second edition, the same,— 
dedicated, however, by the author to Mr. Thackeray,—and 
the dedication (itself an indubitable cAzp of ‘Jane Eyre’) 
signed Currer Bell. Author and editor therefore are one, 
and we are as much satisfied to accept this double individual 
under the name of Currer Bell as under any other more or 
less euphonious. Whoever it be,it is a person who with 
great mental powers combines a total ignorance of the 
habits of society, a great coarseness of taste, and a heathen- 
ish doctrine of religion. And as these characteristics ap- 
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pear more or less in the writings of all three, Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton alike,—for their poems differ less in degree of 
power than in kind,—we are ready to accept the fact of their 
identity or of their relationship with equal satisfaction. At 
all events there can be no interest attached to the writer 
of ‘Wuthering Heights,’ a novel succeeding ‘Jane Eyre’ 


WILLIAM MAGINN, JOHN WILSON’S LIEUTENANT. 


and purporting to be written by Ellis Bell, unless it were 
for the sake of more individual reprobation. For though 
there is a decided family likeness between the two, yet the 
aspect of the Jane and Rochester animals in their native 
state as Catherine and Heathfield, is too odiously and abom- 
inably pagan to be palatable even to the most vitiated class 
of English readers. With all the unscrupulousness of the 
French school of morals, it combines that repulsive vul- 
garity in the choice of its vice which supplies its own anti- 
dote. The question of authorship, therefore, can deserve 
a moment’s notice only so far as ‘Jane Eyre’ is con- 
cerned ; and though we cannot pronounce that it apper- 
tains to a real Mr. Currer Bell and to no other, yet that it 
appertains to a man, and not, as many assert, to a woman, 
we are strongly inclined to affirm. Without entering into the 
question whether the power of the writing be above her or 
the vulgarity below her, there are, we believe, minutia of 
circumstantial evidence which at once acquit the feminine 
hand. No woman—a lady friend whom we are always 
happy to consult, assures us—makes mistakes in her own 
metier » NO woman trusses game and garnishes dessert 
dishes with the same hands, or talks of so doing in the same 
breath. Above all, no woman attires another in such fancy 
dresses as Jane’s ladies assume—Miss Ingram coming down, 
irresistible, ‘in a morning-robe of sky-blue crape, a gauze 
azure scarf twisted in her hair.’ No lady, we understand, 
when suddenly roused in the night, would think of hurrying 
on a frock. They have garments more convenient for such 
occasions, and more becoming, too. This evidence seems in- 
controvertible. Even granting that these incongruities were 
purposely assumed for the purpose of disguising the female 
pen, there is little gained ; for if we ascribe it toa woman at 
all, there is no alternative but to ascribe it to one who, for 
some sufficient reason, has forfeited the society of her sex.” 
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For gratuitous wickedness, the insult conveyed in the last 
sentence of the above quotation cannot be excelled, even in 
the pages of the Quarver/y itself. 

The predominant impulse, indeed, of the three men who 
made the Quarterly what it was—Gifford, Croker, and Lock- 
hart—appears to have been a morbid desire to give pain. And 
in order to gratify this instinct, they not only wrote libellous 
and sarcastic articles themselves, but they interpolated libels 
and sarcasms into other people’s articles, so that the real 
authors were frequently compelled to demand the republica- 
tion of their articles in a genuine state and a separate form. 
With an utter recklessness of the odium incurred, they used 
to play such mean tricks as to invite the young author of a 
father’s biography to send them early proof-sheets for the 
benefit of an early review, and then damn the book before it 
was fairly in the hands of the public; or, in a private inter- 
course, they would flatter the vanity of some second-rate 
author, and, drawing him on to open his little heart to them, 
would then use his confidences as material for a caricature 
in the next Quarterly. On one occasion, after Croker had 
been most hospitably entertained for some days at Sir Rob- 
ert Peel’s house, where all his infirmities of deafness and 
bad health had been ministered to with the utmost kind- 
ness, he went home to cut up his host in a slashing review. 
His fellow-guests refused as long as possible to believe 
that he could be the author of the article, well as they 
knew him. 

Of the Ldinburgh Review we have said nothing. It 
made many mistakes. It failed to recognize the budding 
genius of Byron, and so provoked that unmistakable work 
of genius, the “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” It 


thought that Wordsworth would never do, and had hard 
words for Goethe. But even gentlemen may make mis- 


Ee Bs 


MACAULAY, 


It was overstepping the amenities of criticism to call Mr. T. B. Macav- 
lay ‘tan insolent puppy,’ and it was ludicrously inappropriate to add that 
he was ‘‘ one of the most obscure men of the age.” 


takes. And Francis Jeffrey, who shaped its policy, was at 
least a gentleman, a little narrow-minded, a little preju- 
diced, and very conventional, as gentlemen are apt to be at 
times, but always courteous and well-meaning. 

By the side of Croker and Lockhart, he shines as an 
angel of light. 


OCTOBER 18, 1890. 


THE SPANISH DANCER. 


THERE are two Spanish dancers in New York now. 
Otero has skipped lightly upon the platform and has an- 
nounced herself as Carmencita’s rival to the death. 

Carmencita remains at Koster & Bial’s. Some of her 
admirers feel that their enjoyment of her piquant dancing 
is increased by the sense that they are doing something 


OTERO, CARMENCITA’S RIVAL. 


naughty in going toaconcert-hall. This is true particularly 
of the female sex and of church-members. 

Otero’s little feet twinkle and her supple body twists and 
sways at the Eden Musée, also in Twenty-third Street, but 
nearer Broadway. Sixth Avenue lies between the rivals— 
a significant fact. Like Artemus Ward’s, the Eden Musée 
is a moral show, with nothing to shock, unless it be the 
Chamber of Horrors in the basement, and even here agood 
deal of imagination is required to obtain a shock. 

When Carmencita became the rage in the concert-hall as 
well as in private houses, and when her managers began to 
blossom out with real jewellery, a large demand for Spanish 
dancers arose. The supply was small. Dancing in Spain 
is not a profession, it is an inspiration. The gitana dances 
as the bird sings, and managers find her difficult to trap. 
Often, too, when she is trapped she loses her art, like the 
bird in captivity. A Carmencita is a fortunate chance. 

The gitanas gather at the village fountain when the day's 
work is done. They are ragged but happy. Jest and 
laughter abound. The thrumming of a guitar is heard and 
the dance begins, no one can tell how. The men and 
women stand around, cracking their fingers and shouting 
encouragement. The dance stops as suddenly as it began, 
and without any more reason. All is natural, nothing is 
artificial. Put the same peasants into a theatre, and how 
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long would their simplicity last? Aboutas long as it would 
take to exchange their many-colored rags for silks, satins, 
and laces ; to replace the purple of their swarthy cheeks by 
the theatrical make-up. 

It is one of Carmencita’s charms that she has been able 
to retain much of her savageness. On looking at her, one 
perceives the garlic, although she may have abandoned her 
taste for it. 

Otero is very handsome. Her face is of the pure Spanish 
type; her complexion is the true szorena, and her hair is 
jet. Her bearing recalls all that has been written about 
Andalusian women. Her guileful advance agent is author- 
ity for the statement that the naughty King Alfonso pro- 
nounced her the most beautiful woman in Spain; but 
then the agent is not, strictly speaking, a part of the moral 
show. 

Otero has studied under the best masters in Europe. 
The result, not unnaturally, is that what she has gained in 
art she has lost in desenvoltura. Her grace, delicacy, and 
finish appeal to the connoisseur, but they do not take one 
by storm like the wild recklessness of Carmencita. 

The performance begins with a scene executed by guitar- 
ists and dancing-girls. Then Otero appears ex grande 
toilette. She sings a Spanish love-song, or perhaps some- 
thing lighter that has made a hit in Paris, such as ‘‘Ohé, 
Mamma!” or ‘La Paloma.” One song succeeds another. 
Otero’s voice is pleasing, and has been carefully trained, 
while her face and her gestures are full of expression. 

But it is the dance that people want, not the songs. For 
this she wears the costume of a Spanish peasant: a short 
skirt of red and black, a close-fitting waist, a short velvet 
jacket, and a round black velvet cap. Pink flowers are in 
her black hair. 

Of her dances, the jofa is marked by the sensuous grace 
of the postures. The movement is slow and languid. Hips, 
feet, neck, and bust sway to and tro, backward and forward, 
revealing one graceful pose after another, while the out- 
lines of the figure 


present a succes- , 
sion of curves of 
beauty. 


“4uda!lauda!” 
and “ Olle! olle!” 
the delighted spec- 
tators shout, and 
as the music of the 
guitars becomes 
livelier, the move- 
ments of the dancer 
become quicker. 
This is another 
dance; it repre- 
sents the courting 
ofa maid, and very 
lively it is. Flow- 
ers rain down upon 
Otero, the Spanish 
part of the house, 
particularly, is in 
raptures, and the 
applause is deafen- 
ing as Otero winds 
up with a low 
bow, and sweeps 
backward on the 
stage. 

One more dance. 
This time we have 
the doZero, and it 1s 
here especially that 
art seems to have 
interfered with na- 
ture to a disadvan- 
tage. One misses 
the fling, the wild 
energy that is ex- 
pected im thie 
dance. There is 
too much of Otero’s 
masters ; too little 
of Otero’s self. 


AND SWAYS. 


HER SUPPLE BODY ‘TWISTS 


mr 
BOOKS: AND 
LITERATURE: 


By WILLIAM S. WALSH. 


THE REVIEWER. 


“VENGEANCE IS MINE” (Cassell) is an extraordinary 
mixture of jejune cleverness and folly. It is to be presumed 
that “Daniel Dane” is the pseudonym for a very young 
woman, If so, her first venture has promise, if not per- 
formance. At the beginning we are introduced to Arnold 
North, Analyst, and his friend Herbert Reid, R.A. Of the 
latter we are told that, ‘in his simple and thoroughly boy- 
ish faith ” he looked up to Arnold, ‘‘as one of the intellectual 
giants of the world.” 
~ Well, why shouldn't he? 

Arnold had barely passed his thirtieth year. He was an 
M.A., B.A., and Ph.D. He had risen “with a rapidity 
remarkable and unprecedented to the foremost ranks as a 
professor of chemistry, and now the whole world of science 
listened when he spoke.” Though he had had but little 
of a physician’s practice, there were not half a dozen sur- 
geons in all London who ranked higher than he in their 
profession. He was a student of all subjects, and knew all 
that had been written about pretty much everything (the 
author makes him talk a good deal of platitudinous non- 
sense in order to prove this). He was a physiognomist who 
could read the real nature of an individual at a glance. He 
was a crack rifle-shot. Nor was he wanting in the more 
graceful accomplishments. He was a skilful musician; 
the possessor of a pure and melodious baritone. He had 
an attractive manner and appearance. What was there 
simple or boyish in worshipping such a paragon as that? 
Reid was not the only worshipper. There are only three 
women introduced into the story (two of them married 
ladies, but this by the way), and all three are in love with 
Arnold. He moves about in the world as a conqueror. 

Furthermore, ‘his nature was that of an honorable man. 
From his word, once given, nothing could move him. 
From anything savoring of deception he had always shrunk 
with the natural antipathy of a brave man.” 

Now, will the reader please to believe that this magnifi- 
cent creature is one of the blackest-hearted scoundrels in 
all fiction? There is no escape from this conclusion. Here 
is the record of his life written out in black and white. You 
can read for yourself. 

Let us see how he acts. 

His first afaire du ceur is with one of the married ladies, 
Mercedes Worden. He falls in love with her at first sight, 
and she with him. Being aman of iron determination, he 
decides at once that he will make her his own. But how? 
She is quite willing to elope with him when he asks her. 
Nevertheless she asks (not in these words, but in substance), 
What will Mrs. Grundy say? He reflects. Mrs. Grundy 
will undoubteclly say a good many very unpleasant things. 
Mercedes’ father, too, mightn’t likeit. Altogether, she would 
have a good deal of discomfort. No; for her sake he will 
give up the idea of an elopement. 

“You have shown me,” he says, passionately, but with 
remarkable irrelevance, ‘‘ what true nobility there may be 
in love. [will never look with love upon your face again 
till I can claim you before the world.” 

Now he has concocted a nice little scheme that will en- 
able him to claim her. ‘As he strode away through the 
darkness he was resolved that Richard Worden should 
die.” 

He goes calmly to work. ‘What was a man’s life to 
shut him out of such a heaven ?—a straw, a feather, a breath 
of wind that he would throw aside without a pang.” 

One thing only distresses this scrupulous conscience. 
He finds he cannot kill the husband without accepting an 
invitation to his house, where the deed can be done neatly 
and without detection. Now, little things like adultery and 
murder he doesn’t mind. But to take even his enemy’s con- 
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fidence and betray it, seems to him ungentlemanly, and even 
worse. Being a large-minded man, “he recognized fully 
the strength of this feeling within him, nor did he seek to 
lessen it by any attempt at self-deception. He recognized it 
as a just and proper feeling.” 

Pause and linger over that sentence. To the Reviewer's 
mind it is the very quintessence of a grateful and satisfying 
humor. 

But there is no other course for him to pursue. He swal- 
lows his scruples, visits Mr. Worden, and takes an early 
opportunity to poison him. 

His well-laid plans go all aglee, The other married 
lady is desperately in love with him, and she too tries a 
little amateur murder on her own account, and so gets her 
rival out of the way. Then the murderer and murderess 
elope together. Fertile of resources, he has imagined a 
most delightful revenge. He wires an anonymous message 
to the husband : 

“Seek your wife and her lover at the Hétel de Russie, 
Paris.” 

Then of course there is a scene ! 

Now through all these various atrocities the authoress 
preserves a calm and unruffled front. We say authoress 
confidently, because only a woman can write in this cool 
way of crime. To be sure she lets us see that she doesn't 
quite like the murderess (another revelation of femininity), 
but the murderer is evidently her ideal. One almost feels 
inclined to echo the jeremiads of the society reporter, and 
wonder what our women are coming to. 

But after all there is only one Daniel Dane. 
may reform as she grows older and wiser. 


And she 


THE TATLER. 


IN our last weeks issue mention was made of the fact 
that Dion Boucicault made his first appearance as an actor 
in his own play of ‘‘The Vampire.” This play was an 
adaptation from the French of Charles Nodier. And 
thereby hangs a tale, and a very curious one. It takes us 
all the way back to the summer of 1816, when Lord Byron 
was a neighbor of the Shelleys on Lake Geneva. Dr. John 
W. Polidori, an Anglo-Italian, was living with him as his 
physician. During a period of prolonged rains Byron and 
the Shelleys amused their leisure by reading German ghost 
stories. Finally they agreed to write something in imita- 
tion of them. Byron rapidly outlined the plot of a story to 
be called ““The Vampire.” - But he only wrote out a few 
pages, which may be found in Moore's Life. Shelley was 
even more delinquent; he never set pen to paper at all. 
But Mrs. Shelley persevered. Day after day, however, the 
plot that she wanted eluded her. She could think of noth- 
ing sufficiently uncanny. One evening she sat and listened 
to a metaphysical conversation between Shelley and Byron. 
The train of thought so started haunted her even in sleep. 
Next morning the story of “Frankenstein ” was outlined in 
her brain, and she rapidly wrote it down. 

In April, 1819, the Wew Monthly Magazine published 
“The Vampire,” a Tale by the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 
It was dismal trash, but it created asensation. Byron, who 
was then in Venice, denounced itas a forgery in Galignani’s 
Messenger. In the May number of the New Monthly Poli- 
dori wrote to acknowledge that the tale ‘in its present 
form” was not Lord Byron’s. He had been present, it 
seems, at the time when Byron was outlining his plot to the 
Shelleys. And he goes on ingenuously to explain that ‘“ the 
fact is, that though the groundwork is certainly Lord 
Byron’s, its development is mine, produced at the request 
of a lady who denied the possibility of anything being drawn 
from the materials which Lord Byron had said he intended 
to have employed in the formation of his ghost story.” But 
it is a fine example of the irony of fate that ‘‘ The Vam- 
pire” was republished in France, and the enthusiasm it 
awakened there first drew wide attention to the genius of 
Lord Byron. Charles Nodier dramatized the story under 
the title of “Ze Vampire,” and it was produced in 1820. 
On August gth of the same year, an adaptation of the 
French play by Planché was brought out with considerable 
success at the English Opera House. It was a new adap- 
tation of his own in which Boucicault made his appear- 
ance. 

As the romance of ‘‘ The Vampire’ 


, 


is a sort of literary 
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curiosity, it might be interesting to give an abstract of the 
slot. 

Lord Ruthven, who is grand, gloomy, and peculiar after the 
approved Byronic fashion, meets a young and romantic gentle- 
man named Aubrey, who, attracted by Ruthven’s eccentrici- 
ties, joins him ina tripabroad. Charitable to the spendthrift, 
and wasteful but harsh to the unfortunate, Ruthven never 
leaves a place without ruining some one in purse or reputa- 
tion. Aubrey falls in love with a beautiful Greek girl 
named Janthe. One day he starts out on an excursion, but 
is warned by Janthe not to return by night, as the road is 
infested by vampires. He disregards the warning, but, 
caught in a storm, he forces an entry into a hovel whence 
issue a woman’s shrieks almost drowned in demoniac 
laughter. He is hurled down by an unknown force. Mean- 
while Ianthe is missed by her friends. A search-party is 
organized, they reach the hovel, find Aubrey lying there 
transfixed and motionless, and, further on, the dead body of 
Ianthe, with the marks of teeth on her throat. Ruthven 
nurses Aubrey through a severe illness, and is himself shot 
by a bandit. Before his death he makes Aubrey swear that 
he will never reveal his fate. His body disappears, and 
Aubrey returns to England, where later he meets the resus- 
citated Ruthven at a drawing-room. Aubrey’s sister be- 
comes infatuated with Ruthven, and marries him in spite of 
all her brother’s efforts to prevent it. Ruthven succeeds in 
keeping him in durance until the ceremony is performed, 
and in Aubrey’s anxiety he bursts a blood-vessel and dies, 
first warning his sister’s guardian and telling him the facts. 
The guardian goes in pursuit of the couple, but Ruthven 
has disappeared, and Miss Aubrey, presumably dead, has 
glutted the thirst of the vampire. 

The vampire legends, still common in the Levant, in Hun- 
gary, and in Greece, seem to have impressed Byron very 
strongly, and in his poem of ‘“‘The Giaour” he refers to 
them in these lines : 


“Nor ear can hear, nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell ! 
But first on earth as Vampire sent 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent, 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood of all thy race!” 


IN the world of fiction a good title is half the battle. It 
is interesting to note how frequently Shakespeare has been 
laid under contribution to furnish something apt and strik- 
ing. Probably one-half of Mr. Howells’s titles have been 
quarried from this mine. ‘A Hazard of New Fortunes” 
is from ‘King John.” ‘ Hamlet” has furnished ‘ The 
Shadow of a Dream,” ‘“ The Undiscovered Country,” and 
«A Counterfeit Presentment.” ‘“ A Woman’s Reason” 
comes from ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” ‘A Fore- 
gone Conclusion,” which was originally announced under 
the title of “A Forlorn Hope,” comes from ‘Othello; ” “A 
Modern Instance” from ‘As You Like It,’ and “A Sea 
Change” (the comic operetta which was expected to rival 
Gilbert, but was withdrawn after a private rehearsal) from 
“The Tempest.” Edgar Fawcett again found ‘“ The Evil 
That Men Do” in “ Julius Cesar.” ‘‘Othello” has proved 
a fruitful source of supply. It was there that Rhoda 
Broughton took ‘ Not Wisely, but too Well,” and Rice and 
Besant, “The Seamy Side.” ‘‘ Hamlet” supplied Mrs. 
Oliphant with ‘““The Primrose Path,” and Mrs. Alexander 
with ‘“Her Dearest Foe.” In Harry Hotspur’s reservation 
in “ Henry IV.” A. S. Hardy found his piquant title, ‘ But 
Yet a Woman.” The ‘table-talk” of Jessica and Lorenzo 
in ‘The Merchant of Venice” has served Leigh Hunt, 
Coleridge, and many another besides, and Shylock’s pas- 
sionate cry in the same play, ‘‘ My Ducats and my Daugh- 
ter,” has been caught up for titular purposes by a novelist. 
Katherine King in ‘‘ The Bubble Reputation,” and Thomas 
Hardy in ‘“‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” availed them- 
selves of passages in “As You Like It.” 


Miss MEN£ MURIEL Dowie, a young lady who lectured 
the other day before the British Association, captured all 
the members, including the graybeards and the baldheads. 
Her subject was ‘‘Some Notes on a Journey in the Carpa- 
thians.” It was a hard journey, and she had made it herself, 
mainly on horseback and in knickerbockers. She is young, 
pretty, and of unbounded vivacity. Her sallies set the ven- 
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erable bigwigs in a roar. She concluded thus: ‘“ When 
that inevitable war with Russia comes, I want to be the 
special correspondent of the Daily News, and if the Daily 
News won't have me, I shall be a vivandiére and write for 
the Pall Mall.” 

Roars of laughter and wild cheers greeted this remark. 
When she retired from the platform there was such a scene 
as had never before been witnessed in that staid and respect- 
able body. President, vice-president, secretaries, and other 
officials crowded round the young girl to congratulate her. 
Salvos of applause were fired from all the corners of the 


room. It was ten minutes before the excitement came to an 
end. 

But alas for Miss Dowie! She can never be a vivaz- 
aiere. 


For the vzvandiére has just been formally abolished by 
law. 

The vivandiére or cantiniére (canteen woman), whom the 
French armies retained long after a similar feature had 
been dropped out of all other armies, travelled with the sol- 
diers during a campaign, was present on the field of battle, 
and ministered with her little wooden keg, slung at her 
side, and her tin cup to the thirst of the wounded and 
dying. But now even in France this picturesque character 
isno more. The last and for several years the only sur- 
vivor, Madame Vialar, has just been retired by order of the 
minister of war. She will have no successors. 


WE were speaking the other day of typographical mis- 
takes and the queer readings that frequently resulted from 
the accidental mixing up of irrelevant paragraphs in news- 
papers. Here is a specimen, culled from the first edition of 
the New York Evening Post of September 22d, which is as 
humorous as anything we cited: ‘* Hawthorne was reluc- 
tant to write the book [‘ Life of Pierce’], and he was quite 
as reluctant, we cannot but believe, to apply for office, or 
for retention in office, by the customary channels. His 
political servitude for bread must have always been repug- 
nant ; but Government did the best it could for him under 
the spoils system, his friends unsupported by the passages 
which they were brought to elucidate. He was the first of 
Pope’s hostile editors, and although he ranked him ‘next to 
Milton and just above Dryden’ (a judgment the reverse of 
Johnson’s), he labored in his ‘essay’ (which Mr. Lowell 
calls ‘the earliest public and official declaration of war 
against the reigning mode’) to demonstrate that the largest 
portion of Pope’s works is ‘not of the most poetic species of 
poetry.’ This not very happy remark Mr. Courthope calls a 
remarkable fallacy, which ‘has been adopted by all enemies 
of Pope from that day to this, and is, indeed, the source of 
most of the confusion of thought which has obscured the 
controversies respecting his poetical merits.’” 

And so on to the end. A review of Conway’s “ Life of 
Hawthorne” had somehow got mixed up with Courthope’s 
“Pope,” and the result was a literary curiosity that is worth 
conserving. 

The mistake was discovered at once, apparently. 
events, it was rectified in the last edition. 


At all 


THAT was a curious coincidence of names in the news- 
paper heading the other day. ‘Orr Close to Browning” it 
read. Now, Mrs. Sutherland Orr is well known to be one 
of the ablest exponents of Robert Browning's poetry, and at 
first blush one would naturally suppose that here was an 
article throwing new light on the personal and mental re- 
lations of oracle and expounder. But the very next line 
proved this supposition false: ‘Only One Point Separates 
Them for the Batting Premiership.” Messrs. Orr and 
Browning, it appears, are gentlemen of large fame as base- 
ballists, and are having an exceedingly close race for the 
honor of leading in the batting averages of the season. 
Good luck to them both ! 


THE other day I heard one literary gentleman character- 
ize another with more epigrammatic nicety, let us trust, 
than truth. ‘So-and-so,” said this gentleman, mentioning 
a prominent author whom I had been praising in my well- 
meaning butignorant way—‘‘So-and-so is a most extraordi- 
nary man.” I had not expected assent, so I pricked up my 
ears in astonishment. ‘You may ask him a question on 
any subject, no matter how recondite or abstruse, and he 
will tell you exactly where to get information on the subject, 
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with the minutest particularity of detail, as, for instance, 
in ‘Brown’s Encyclopeedia,’ third edition, twelfth volume, 
seven hundred and fiftieth page, and tenth line from the top. 
You will take down these items in your note-book, and 
hurry off to the library. There you will find that not 
Brown's but Brownson’s is the right name of the encyclo- 
pedia, that it never ran to a third edition, that there are 
only ten volumes, that each volume is complete within five 
hundred pages, and that throughout the length and breadth 
of the work there is not a single reference to the subject you 
are in search of.” 


JUST at present there seems to be quite a theatrical run 
on priests and their oaths. In “ The English Rose” a priest 
refuses to break his vow—to great applause; while in an- 
other play, Mr. Beerbohm Tree—to even greater applause 
—resolves to disregard his oath. In the play of “Judah,” 
which Mr. Willard brings over from England to this country, 
the Rev. Judah Llewellyn deliberately perjures himself to 
shield a fasting girl, but suffers torments of conscience 
which the audience accepts as full reparation for the sin. 

This is not a startling innovation, however. The lie that 
is more or less applauded is an old trick of literature. 
More or less direct commendations of pious frauds abound 
in the classics. Thus A‘schylus: ‘‘God is not averse to 
deceit in a holy cause” (Trag. Incert. 11.) ; Euripides: “ To 
commit a noble deed of treachery in a just cause” ( Helen, 
1633) ; Cicero: ‘‘ Mentiri gloriose ;” and Horace in the still 
more famous phrase: 


‘«Splendide mendax et in omne virgo, 
Nobilis zvum.” 


Horace’s lines refer to Hypermnestra. Her father, Danaus, 
hearing from an oracle that he would be slain by his son-in- 
law, made his fifty daughters promise that they would slay 
their bridegrooms, the fifty sons of Egyptos. Hypermnestra 
alone broke her vow ; she was imprisoned, but the people 
declared her innocent. 

Very similar are Tasso’s lines in ‘Jerusalem Delivered ” 
(iie22)r 

‘“Magnanima menzogna, or quando ¢ il vero 
Si bello che si possa ate preporre ;” 


which may be Englished thus: 


““Oh, noble lie! was ever truth so good ? 
Blest be the lips that such a leasing told.” 


The laudatory reference is to a lie told by Sophronia. 
The Saracen king, acting on a renegade Christian’s advice, 
had transferred a statue of the Virgin Mary, which was 
what we would now call a mascot, from a church to the 
mosque. Next day the statue disappeared, and the king 
threatened to kill all the Christians unless the culprit were 
found. Thereupon Sophronia, a. virgin, falsely declared 
that she was guilty, and gave herself up to execution. 

In the Talmud is a curious story which has its variants in 
many legends of the mediaeval saints. The Roman govern- 
ment had forbidden the wearing of phylacteries on pain 
of death. Nevertheless, the Rabbi Elisaeus continued to 
wear one. Hearing that a lictor had been sent to arrest 
him, he hastily unbound it and concealed it in his hand. 
«What have you in your hand?” asked the lictor. ‘I have 
the wings of a dove,” answered Elisaeus, and lo! when the 
lictor insisted on his opening his hand, the wings of a dove 
were actually found therein. This, it will be seen, is sub- 
stantially the same story as that of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
who was charitable against her husband’s wish, and meet- 
ing him when her apron was filled with bread for the poor, 
declared, on inquiry, that it contained roses. He insisted 
on examining it, and the loaves were miraculously changed 
to roses. 

A very touching lie is that of Desdemona (‘‘ Othello,” act 
v., scene 2), who, when Emilia cries 


“Oh, who hath done this deed ?” 
answers from her couch: 


““ Nobody ; I myself. 
Commend me to my kind lord,” 
and dies. 
In modern literature a famous lie is that of Sister Sulpice 
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in Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Miserables.” When Jean Valjean is 
arrested she saves him by the one falsehood of her life: 

“No,” she says, unflinchingly, “I do not recognize him,” 
and the author, perhaps remembering Uncle Toby and the 
Recording Angel, says sententiously: ‘Holy Virgin! this 
will be remembered in heaven.” 

This episode has been followed very closely by the au- 
thors of ‘‘The Two Orphans.” In the scene at the Saltpé- 
triére, the Sceur Genevieve brings down the house by a 
similar subterfuge which renders liberty to the innocent 
Henriette : 

“Jt is my first falsehood,” murmurs Soeur Genevieve. 

«And it will be counted to your credit, there above, as 
a work of charity,” says Henriette, softly. 

In Mrs. Gaskell’s novel of ‘‘ North and South,” and in 
Miss Proctor’s ‘ Milly’s Expiation,” the heroines, both true 
and noble women, tell a lie in court to save their lovers 
from death. Poor Madame Delphine, in Cable’s novelette, 
is a quadroon; consequently, her daughter cannot legally 
marry a white man. But the old lady swears Olive is not 
her daughter, and dies at the confessional acknowledging 
her lie, on the eve of the girl’s marriage. Thackeray’s Little 
Sister, though she knows that she was legally married to 
Philip’s father, denies it in order that Philip may not be de- 
prived of his inheritance. 

On the other hand, Jeanie Deans, in the ‘‘ Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” refuses to bear false witness in her sister’s favor, 
despite the entreaties of her family and the agony it costs 
her to tell the truth. 


THE QUERIST. 


ERNEST.—The pouring of a little wine first into the host’s 
glass is continued to-day merely as a precaution against 
possible dust or shreds of cork being offered to aguest. In 
Italy a more obvious reason exists. Sweet oil is there 
poured before corking into the neck of a wine flask, where 
it floats above the wine and excludes the air. The first 
mouthful of wine, after the oil is removed, may therefore 
still have some lingering oleaginous flavor, and conse- 
quently is taken, as a matter of courtesy, by the host. Yet 
there may also be some reminiscence here of the custom 
among the Greeks and Romans for the host at entertain- 
ments to pour a small quantity of wine upon the floor as a 
sort of propitiation to the gods—a practice somewhat equiva- 
lent to our grace before meat. 


R. M. O’N.—The phrase, “The under dog in the fight,” 
seems to be a modern one, and may have been derived from 
the once well-known song by David Barker, which ran as 
follows: 

THE UNDER DoG IN THE FIGHT. 


I know that the world, that the great big world, 
From the peasant up to the king, 

Has a different tale from the tale I tell, 
And a different song to sing. 


But for me—and I care not a single fig 
If they say I am wrong or am right— 

I shall always go in for the weaker dog, 
For the under dog in the fight. 


I know that the world, that the great big world, 
Will never a moment stop 

To see which dog may be in the fault, 
But will shout for the dog on top. 


But for me I shall never pause to ask 
Which dog may be in the right, 

For my heart will beat, while it beats at all, 
For the under dog in the fight. 


Perchance what I’ve said I had better not said, 
Or ’twere better I had said it incog. ; 

But with heart and with glass filled chock to the brim, 
Here is luck to the under dog ! 


The song, it will be seen, though excellent in sentiment, 
is hardly what you would call a poetical gem. Yet it is 
worth saving as a curiosity and as the presumable original 
of a common phrase. Of course the song might have been 
written to fit the phrase. An edition, by the way, of Mr. 
Barker’s poems was published in 1876 by Samuel S. Smith 
& Son, of Bangor, Me. 
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By EDMUND C. STANTON. 


TRIP to Europe is usually re- 
garded as a pleasant thing, 
but it is not so by any means 
when you are in search of 
operatic novelties. 

Americans are fickle—they 
want novelty in everything, 
even in opera, and the im- 
pressario must provide it. In 
Europe artists are engaged 
for years in one opera house, 
and many celebrated singers 
have life contracts in the 
larger cities, such as Berlin, 
Vienna, and Dresden; but 
how long could such a state 
of things last in New York, 
where a company has to be 
reorganized every season? 

This thirst for novelty has 
its disadvantages for the di- 
rector, who has to select the 
new artists, and new operas 
to fit his company, but per- 
haps it is better for the pub- 
lic. The coming season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House is the seventh regular season 
of German Opera, and every year the company has been 
remodelled and strengthened. 


MINNIE HAUK WARTEGG, THE AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA, WHO 
WILL APPEAR AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE IN EIGHT 
FAREWELL PERFORMANCES, 


This year the following artists will appear: Frau An- 
tonia Mielke, who was the leading dramatic soprano in 
Cologne. Frau Pauline Schéler Haag, from Munich, who 
sings lyric as well as dramatic parts. Frau Ritter Gétze 
will be the leading contralto, as she has been at Hamburg 
for the past three years. Fraulein Marie Jahn is engaged 
from Dresden for youthful dramatic parts, Fraulein Jennie 
Broch, and Fraulein Olga Islar for lyric sopranos. Fraulein 
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Charlotte Huhn, contralto, who met with such success last 
season will return as will Herr Fischer, and Herr Behrene, 
and I have also reéngaged the barytone Herr Theodore 
Reichmann. 


FRAULEIN CHARLOTTE HUHN, THE CONTRALTO, WHO MET WITH 
SUCH SUCCESS LAST SEASON. 


Among the men the new-comers are Herr Heinrich Gude- 
haus, the celebrated tenor, who has sung for a number of 
years at Dresden and Berlin. At Bayreuth his rendering 
of Parsifal created great interest and won for hima world- 


FRAULEIN HANNAH ROTHE, WHO WILL MAKE HER FIRST APPEAR- 
ANCE AS AN OPERATIC SINGER ON THE METROPOLITAN STAGE 
THIS SEASON. 


wide reputation. Herr Andreas Dippel will appear as lead- 
ing lyric tenor, which position he has filled for the past three 
years at Bremen. Herr A. yon Hiibbenet, leading tenor at 
Cassel, and Herr Edmund Muller of Frankfort, have en- 
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A. VON HUBBENET, TENOR. FRAULEIN JENNIE BROCH, LYRIC SOPRANO. 


gaged with me for the coming season. Herr Juan Luria, the Shrew,” and other operas that Madame Hauk has won 
first barytone from Stuttgart, and Herr Bruno Lurgenstein, such great success in, will be revived. 

basso, from Dresden, will appear. Madame Minnie Hauk, Of the artists engaged I prefer to say nothing, as they are 
the American prima donna, has also signed a contract with nearly all strangers to New York, and so I would rather let 
me to appear at the Opera House this winter in a series of the public form their own opinion, and I think I shall be per- 
eight farewell performances, when “Carmen,” ‘‘Taming of  fectly satisfied with their verdict. 


FRAULEIN MARIE JAHN, DRAMATIC SOPRANO. ANDREAS DIPPEL, LYRIC TENOR, 
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FRAU ANTONIA MIELKE, 


LEADING DRAMATIC SOPRANO, AS 
ISOLDE, 


HEINRICH GUDEHAUS, WHOSE RENDERING OF 


PARSIFAL WON 


FOR HIM A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


JUAN LURIA, FIRST BARYTONE, FROM STUTTGART. 


ARTISTS ENGAGED FOR THE GERMAN OPERA 


FRAU MARIE RITTER GOTZE, LEADING CONTRALTO. 


SEASON AT THE METROPOLITAN, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The new works which attracted me most, and are to be 
produced this winter, are, ‘‘ Asrael,” by Franchetti, ‘‘ Vassal 
of Szigeth,” by Smareglia, ‘“‘ Le Roi d'Ys,” by Lalo, ‘“‘ Diana 
of Soulange,” by Ernest Il, Duke of Coburg Gotha, and 
Massenet’s latest opera, ‘‘Le Mage,” which is only just 
finished, and which will be produced here at the same time 
as its first representation in Paris. ‘Asrael” is a beautiful 
opera, with a strong dramatic plot, and I think will meet 
with great success here. 

It is an interesting fact that opera in Paris, where they 
are enabled to make long contracts with artists, and are 
under no expense for gas or taxes, costs very nearly as 
much as it costs here per performance, where we can only 
have a short season. Opera is a luxury, but if any one only 
thought the matter out, they would be surprised how much 
ood. it does among t the poorer classes, as it gives a great 
number of people employment. There are about five hun- 
dred and fifty people employed at the Opera House during 
the season, and in addition there are funibedes trades- 
men, and even merchants, that profit by our annual season 
of opera. 

It is no easy matter to discriminate in the engaging of 
new artists, and very hard work travelling around. giving 
artists a hearing. In one hour in Vienna I heard twenty 
different people sing, and in all my experience I cannot 
recall a single case where the artists I was about to hear did 
not preface their performance, by telling me that for some 
reason or other they were not in good voice just then. 
Often I have travelled all day only to arrive in a town just 
in time to hear a certain opera or singer, and have left im- 
mediately afterward by a midnight train. 


SOS 


FRAULEIN OLGA ISLAR, LYRIC SOPRANO. 


Operatic artists are not the easiest people in the world to 
get along with, and many are the amusing incidents that 
happen i in one’s endeavor to do so. During the first season 
at the Opera House, my leading barytone came to me one 
night just as the performance was about to begin, and 
wished to have his contract cancelled. I endeavored to 
find out the reason, and after some time he told me it was 
because the shirt-collar of the costume he was to wear was 
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too tight. Another time an artist refused to sing, as she 
said she was indisposed. According to my rule I sent the 
doctor to her to certify to the indisposition, but he failed 
to find any reason for her refusal. It was only when the 
doctor made his return visit accompanied by a lawyer, 
that the lady finally consented to appear. Often an artist 
is taken ill at eleven o’clock in the morning, and it is six 
o’clock in the evening before arrangements can be effected 


THEODORE REICHMANN, BARY'TONE, 


or even the opera decided upon for the evening perform- 
ance. 

I find that American audiences are more critical than any 
other the world over. This I attribute to the fact that they 
travelso much. Take, for instance, a man that lives in 
Berlin ; he seldom even goes to Vienna, rarely to Paris, 
and never to London. Most Americans, however, go to all 
these places, and they possess the happy faculty of only re- 
membering the best things they have seen in each place. 
I was talking with Charles Gounod, the composer, while in 
Paris regarding the progress that had been made in musi- 
cal matters during the past few years, and the advanced 
taste of our public of the present day when he remarked : 
“The fact is that the stomach of the musical ear has ab- 
sorbed so much absinthe that it cannot get back to plain 
Bordeaux.” 

An amusing experience I had in Vienna was as follows: 
At the opera one night I picked out eight dancers whose 
salary was but six hundred florins per annum, and told my 
stage manager who accompanied me to see if he could en- 
gage them for my company; accordingly he proceeded to 
do so, and after an absence of three days, returned and re- 
ported to me that he had called at Fraulein ’s resi- 
dence, but she had not returned from her country house, 
and he had also been to see Fraulein , who resided ina 
prominent apartment on the first floor, but she was just 
going out for her afternoon drive, and could not wait to talk 
with him. The others were all much the same, so I told 
him to write and tell them I could offer them much better 
salaries in New York, but I could not guarantee their per- 
quisites. 
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FRAU SCHOLER HAAG, LYRIC AND DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


FRAULEIN MARTHA IRMLER, FIRST DANCER. HEINRICH GUDEHAUS AS TANNHAUSER. 


ARTISTS ENGAGED FOR THE GERMAN OPERA SEASON AT THE METROPOLITAN, NEW YORK CITY, 
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““mMy Gob! MY GOD!” SHE CRIED, AS SHE FELL AT HIS FEET. ‘‘THEY HAVE GIVEN ME YOUR EYES, AND YOU HAVE TAKEN 
MINE. FOR ME YOU HAVE SACRIFICED THE LIGHT OF LIFE. OH, GOD FORGIVE THOSE WHOSE AMBITION OR GREED OF GOLD HAS 
DONE THIS THING. LIFE WAS NOT WORTH—” THERE WAS THEN BUT SILENCE.— With Each Other’s Eyes, Chap. V. 
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With Lach Other's fyes: 


DeIDTIVIGHOTAN S0S:0 ORY, 


By R. T. W. DUKE, JR. 


(Lllustrated by G. S. Davis.) 


We 


Wuart follows now I ask no man to believe. I scarcely 
believe it myself, now that it is all past and gone, and the 
actors in it likewise. Suffice it to say that I examined the 
journal of the French surgeons. I found in it a full report, 
made and attested by eminent men—some of whom I knew 
« —giving the result of De Broyard’s wonderful experiment. 
There was an article in the same journal, written by De 
Broyard, giving reasons why he believed the operation 
might be performed upon human beings. I cabled Le Roi 
on the subject. He answered : “ De Broyard is the greatest 
surgeon living. I would trust my only child in his hands,” 
All this was communicated to George Dedham. In a 
week’s time the whole thing was decided. Even I—as bit- 
ter as I was, as hopeless of results as I was—caught some- 
thing of the madness, and went so far as to agree to aid. 

With Alice and Mrs. Dedham we had to be on our guard. 
The former was asked if she would consent to an operation 
which, if it failed, would cause total blindness at once ; if it 
succeeded, permanent cure. She consented, with such ap- 
parent joy and hopefulness, that I had to rush out of the 
room to avoid giving vent to my feelings. With Mrs. Ded- 
ham we had more difficulty. Of course, she was not in- 
formed of the nature of the operation. George angrily 
refused my request to be allowed to talk with her on the sub- 
ject. ‘She and Alice shall know nothing until success is 
assured. If there is a failure, no one shall ever know.” 

So one Saturday evening De Broyard, George, and I sat 
in the library, and the whole matter was arranged. De 
Broyard was to have absolute control of both George and 
Alice. Their diet, their exercise, their very books and 
newspapers, were to be under his supervision. For one 
month they were to be trained somewhat after the order of 
prize-fighters : only riding and driving were to be George’s 
exercise ; walking and riding, Alice’s. Everything likely to 
disturb the nerves was to be banished. Music and poetry ; 
all novels, except Anthony Trollope’s, were forbidden. 
Church-going was limited to the morning service on Sun- 
day. The next time I saw George he had on an enormous 
pair of goggles, completely hiding his eyes. De Broyard 
deliberately /zed to Mrs. Dedham and Alice on this subject. 
The cold-blooded little devil told them that he had hopes 
of George’s recovery, but was afraid of a weakness in his 
eyes. 

The poor things were wild with delight, and almost fell 
down and worshipped the little creature. The month that 
followed was, I believe, the happiest month these three poor 
mortals had known since George’s illness. De Broyard 
took up his quarters in Dedham’s house. He ruled every 
one there with a rod of iron; master and mistress, servants, 
every one obeyed his slightest command. He cabled to 
Paris for his assistant. ‘‘You will laugh at Robinette,” 
said he, “and yet without him I would be an impossibility.” 

And in twelve days Robinette came. A huge Gascon, 
but taciturn and grave. In size he would have made two of 
De Broyard. His movements were slow, his words spoken 
in a low voice—hespoke only French. With him he brought 
two large trunks filled with apparatus and instruments. 
The studio—a large room next to the hbrary—was selected 
as the operating-room, and here, locked in by himself, this 
herculean assistant busied himself day after day arranging 
electric batteries, large and small, and putting everything in 
place. 


In the mean time, it may be inquired, what was I doing? 
To answer frankly—nothing. The audacity of this whole 
proceeding paralyzed me. When I realized that I was act- 
ually consenting—yes, willing, to assist—in an operation so 
vital in its consequences to two people I held so dear, I 
shuddered at myself. My word was pledged, else I would 
have denounced De Broyard to the authorities. And then, 
too, constant association with him, his ability, his belief in 
his success, made me hope, despite myself, that he might 
succeed. Asto the fame he prated about in case of success, 
I cared not a fig. A bachelor of sixty-six years cares very 
little about fame at best, and when failure meant such dire- 
ful results, the very thought of it offset any gain to myself. 
I grew melancholy, low-spirited ; noticeably so. George 
Dedham took me to task, and so urgent was he that I should 
remain master of myself that I rallied, after a fashion. De 
Broyard’s whole manner to me changed also. It appeared 
that he could not see too much of me; he grew impulsive 
with me—poured into my ears a wealth of information on 
medical and surgical subjects, and showed me a deference 
and, I may say, affection, that took me by storm, despite my- 
self. The Dedham household never was as lively and as full 
of hope in its palmiest days as it was now. Even George 
seemed to rally. The treatment to which De Broyard sub- 
jected him, or the excitement under which he labored, the 
sense of the sacrifice he was to make for the woman he 
loved—perhaps all these put together—seemed to put new 
life and vigor into hisframe. The possibility of his recovery 
flashed over me. I spoke to De Broyard on the subject. 
He regarded me curiously a moment. ‘We will look to 
that after the operation. Let us not get our minds off that, 
my dear doctor.” 

And so the days passed rapidly by, and June, with its 
roses and balmy air, was upon us. The afternoon before 
the day fixed for the operation, Mrs. Dedham left—at De 
Broyard’s positive command—to remain away at least a 
fortnight. As reluctantly as she went, she seemed to think 
that De Broyard must be obeyed. So fascinated was she 
by the man, I believe she would have gone to Siberia had he 
told her it was necessary to his success. Alice was ordered by 
this dictator of the house to take a long walk in company 
with a trained nurse I had obtained from the city hospital. 
George, De Broyard, and myself drove to the summit of the 
little mountain-range overlooking the valley of and 
the sea-shore. It was a perfect afternoon. Below us lay the 
green hills and greener fields, interset with farm-houses and 
stately residences, villages and towns; off to the left one 
could see the city of burg, and beyond, in the far distance, 
the smoke—now softened into mist—that hung over Boston. 
Framing the picture was the white line of the surf, and then 
the far-stretching blue of the ocean. Seldom does one see a 
fairer picture, and, as our horses paused, we all kept silence 
and looked, lost in the sight. 

Dedham broke the silence. ‘‘ Beautiful, is it not, doctor ?” 
I turned to look at him. He was standing up in the open 
carriage and letting his eyes drink in the entire scene. 
Without waiting for a reply, he went on: ‘“ Beautiful ; and 
yet how dull and tame and commonplace all the memory 
of this will be—if to departed souls remains memory of 
earth—when vision, unencumbered with flesh, shall behold 
the fields that lie around the Everlasting City.” De Broyard 
made no reply, but turned the horses’ heads. I dared not 
trust my voice, and so the remainder of the drive was fin- 
ished in silence. 
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The night passed heavily with me, and I looked weary and 
dull when we met at the breakfast-table. 

Alice was as calm and quiet as she usually was, and look- 
ing more radiantly beautiful than I ever saw her. The 
“training,” so to speak, had brought her beauty to the 
height of perfection. Of all the persons assembled that 
morning, she appeared the most unconcerned. George was 
equally quiet, but in his eyes I noticed an anxiety I had 
never seen before. De Broyard waslike a manofiron. Not 
a muscle moved in his face. He said “ good-morning,” and 
that was all. When breakfast was over, I took George by 
the arm, and entered the library. 

“ Do you not see your error now ?” I said. 
your loss.” 

He turned on me fiercely. ‘My loss! I am nothing, 
Iam thinking of her. If we fail ¥ 

He paused, and just then De Broyard came in. He took 
me by the arm: “Imbecile that I am, in all this time I have 
never asked, has Miss Shirley any heart affections?” 

“None that I am aware of,” I replied. ‘‘ Why?” 

“ With her we must use chloroform. With you, Mr. Ded- 
ham, cocaine will suffice.” 

He and I then visited the studio, and found the burly 
Gascon had arranged everything in perfect order. An oper- 
ating-chair, fixed at an angle so as to half raise the patient, 
was planted in the centre of the room ; by its side was its 
counterpart. This was all I saw until De Broyard raised a 
curtain dividing the room, and there I saw two tiny electric 
batteries worked by an engine whose boiler was heated by 
kerosene. Exceedingly small wires of what, I learned after- 
ward, was a mixture of platinum and aluminium were con- 
nected with these batteries, On a small table were laid out 
numerous instruments, as bright and clean as care could 
make them. 

Examining everything with the utmost care, De Broyard 
nodded approval. 

“Our chance has come, my brave Robin,” said he, and the 
Gascon beamed with delight as he listened to his master’s 
praises. 

In a few moments our patients were summoned into the 
room. Alice here insisted that Dedham should not remain, 
and before he could utter a remonstrance De Broyard spoke 
sharply: “ Right! right! Miss Alice; Mr. Dedham must 
not think of remaining. Let mesee you a moment outside.” 
And, beckoning to George, he walked out of the room. Be- 
fore following him, George stepped up to Alice and, taking 
her hands in his, gave her one long loving look that seemed 
to take in every detail of herappearance. She did not avoid 
his gaze, but seemed to study his face even as he did hers. 
For a moment there was a deep silence, then Alice closed 
her eyesandturnedtome. ‘Lead me now, deardoctor! IfI 
am never tosee again, let this be my last recollection ofsight.” 
I held up a warning finger, for George was about to rush to 
her and clasp her in his arms. He hesitated a moment, 
then turned suddenly and left the room. A moment later 
De Broyard appeared, and I led Alice to the right-hand 
chair, in which she was soon reclining. I administered the 
ether—for at my request ether had been substituted for 
chloroform—and very soon she was completely under its in- 
fluence. George was then sent for, and the doors all locked. 
He did not look at his beautiful cousin as she lay senseless, 
but took his seat in the chair by her and threw himself back. 

The details of the operation having been so recently pub- 
lished by me in various medical journals, I will not attempt 
to describe it in detail to lay readers. 

Le Roi was right. De Broyard was the greatest surgeon 
in the world. Never did I imagine it possible for a man 
to exhibit as much firmness with as much gentleness. A 
touch like a woman’s, yet with a hand of steel. I under- 
stood also what he meant when he spoke of Robinette’s im- 
portance to him. This gigantic man was as delicate in 
his touch as his master, and as swift and light in his 
movements as a leopard; always at the right place when 
wanted, yet never in the way ; rushing from the batteries to 
the instrument-table, then to the patients; handling the 
wires ; holding the knives and tweezers and dividers ; then, 
at the most critical point, taking charge of one patient with 
as much readiness as if he had been a surgeon of many 
years’ standing. To briefly describe this most remarkable 
operation, let me say that Alice was kept under the influ- 
ence of ether; cocaine was then inserted in George’s eye. 
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De Broyard then, with a smal] instrument between a spoon 
and a lancet, aided by his fingers, raised the upper and 
pulled down the lower lid of Alice’s eye; Robinette per- 
formed the same operation with George, who afterward 
assured me that he did not feel the slightest pain. I then 
held back the lids of Alice’s eye, and De Broyard, in quicker 
time than I can relate it, forced the eye out of the socket, 
drawing it with a movement, however, that seemed to pre- 
vent laceration. He then hurried to George, I following, Robi- 
nette in the mean time bringing up four wires connected with 
the batteries. I then noticed that, radiating from the end 
of each of these wires were numerous filaments no larger 
than spider-webs. When the same operation had been 
performed on George as on Alice, z.¢., the ball forced from 
its socket, De Broyard hurried back. He took one wire, 
Robinette the other, and with a rapidity to be seen, not de- 
scribed, each separated the filaments on the end of the wire 
he held and attached them to the ball on Alice’s cheek. I 
could not follow their movements, but in my hurried glance 
I saw that a filament was attached to each important nerve, 
muscle, and vein. A filament larger than any of its neigh- 
bors seemed to touch the arterta centralis, and wrapped 
about the optic nerve was more than one tiny wire. 

A touch of the lancet, the eye was severed, and hastily 
transferred to the other side of George’s chair. Here I was 
instructed to stand with a small plate filled with some vis- 
cous fluid—of whose composition I am yet ignorant—and in 
this the eyeball was laid, while the same operation was 
performed with George’s eye. In a moment, all was over. 
By some wonderfulsleight of hand, the optic nerve of one eye 
was connected with the severed nerve in the socket, held tor 
a second there, then pushed gently back, removing filament 
after filament, until suddenly the eye slid back into the socket, 
the wires dropping off as, witha touch of the foot, the electric 
current was cut off. In exactly eight minutes and four sec- 
onds from the time the operation commenced, it was over : 
George’s eyes were in Alice’s head, and: her eyes in his. 
Bathed in some sweet-smelling and thick liquid, the eyelids 
were closed, a tight bandage fastened over each patient's 
eyes, and the deed was done. 

De Broyard wheeled the chair in which Alice lay into the 
library, called in two servants, and in a little while she was 
in her chamber in bed, still insensible. The room was in 
Egyptian darkness ; not a ray of light was allowed to pen- 
etrate it. We then returned to George, who lay quietly and 
apparently suffering no pain. He had not spoken nor 
moved during the whole operation. Indeed, I do not recall 
any speech uttered by any of us. There was a dead silence, 
only broken by the “ whir, whir,” of the little engine. 

De Broyard, when he returned to George, spoke to him 
in a voice so full of sympathy and kindness it made me start. 

“Do you suffer ?” he asked. 

“In the mind only,” was the reply. 

Robinette, at a nod from De Broyard, came forward and 
laid his huge hands on George’s head. With gentle motions 
of the hands he seemed to be stroking the head down toward 
the base of the brain. In two minutes, heavy breathing in- 
dicated that George slept. 

“Ts he a mesmerist ?” I asked, in a voice which, I now 
recall with shame, had something of awe in it. 

“Bah!” replied De Broyard, shrugging his shoulders. 
“No! no! nothing but electricity, in a milder and more 
manageable form.” 

Again calling the servants, he had George carried to his 
room, and that darkened as Alice’sroom was. The opera- 
tion was over. Its success was now to be waited for. As 
we stepped out fora breath of air, De Broyard turned to me. 

«There is but one danger,” said he. 

«What is that?” I inquired. 

“ Septiceemia !” he replied. 
will be well.” 

I grasped his arm. ‘‘ And should that occur ?” 

‘““My dear doctor,” he replied, ‘you know as well as [ 
do—brain-fever—death ; the failure of the finest operation 
ever known.” 

One can well imagjne with what feelings I left the house. 


“Tf we can avoid that, all 
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BuT no ill effects seemed to follow. About noon the next 
day I visited Dedham’s, and found De Broyard in a high 
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He ran down the steps to meet me as he saw 
me approach. ‘All goes well,” said he ; ‘no fever, no pain. 
Miss Alice complains of a little soreness. ‘My eyes feel as 
if you had taken them out and washed them,’ she told me 
this morning. I bade her keep them closed, and not dare 
to open them until I gave her leave.” 


state of glee. 
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case the operation succeeded. I feared the effect upon 
Alice when she discovered—if she ever was able to discover— 
that her sight was restored at the expense of the eyesight of 
the man she loved. De Broyard had already outlined a plan, 
to which I declined to be a party, although I offered no ob- 
jection to his doing as he chose. “For six months at least, 


FOR A MOMENT THERE WAS DEEP SILENCE, THEN ALICE CLOSED HER EYES AND TURNED TO ME. 
IF I AM NEVER TO SEE AGAIN, LET THIS BE MY LAST RECOLLECTION OF SIGHT.” 


DOCTOR ! 


*“LEAD ME NOW, DEAR 
I HELD UP A WARNING FINGER, 


FOR GEORGE WAS ABOUT TO RUSH TO HER AND CLASP HER IN HIS ARMS, 


‘“‘ Bandaged as they are, she would have some trouble,” I 
replied. 

‘“ Yes, but I do not wish to have her make the effort.” 

«« And George ?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Doing splendidly,” he replied, ‘‘and very happy.” 

We walked into the library together, and, closing the door, 
had a long conversation as to our method of procedure in 


after the operation,” he explained, ‘“‘she will be compelled 
to wear dark glasses. I have exacted a promise from her 
that she will never be seen without them, and that she will 
look into no mirror or shining substance except with those 
glasses on. Mr. Dedham has agreed to assume goggles, 
and never be seen without them as long as he lives. And 
now, dear doctor ”—he stretched out his hand toward me— 
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“if, perchance, Miss Alice ever sees her present eyes before 
his death, I have taken care to prevent trouble by telling 
her that the operation sometimes had the effect of changing 
the color of the eyes—strictly true, is it not?” 

I made no reply, and he went on: ‘‘It is Dedham’s case 
that is giving me most trouble.” 

“How?” I exclaimed, starting to my feet. 
you said he was doing splendidly.” 

‘So he is, so he is,” he replied, speaking rapidly, ‘‘ but I 
mean his disease. I believe I could make a cure of that 
lung-trouble, if he was to put himself in my hands; and yet, 
what a world of trouble it will cause us if he is prevented 
from dying according to programme.” 

This was said in as flippant a manner as one can well 
imagine, and yet I detected in his voice a note of care and 
earnestness that checked the angry retort rising to my lips. 
He went on, speaking this time in a serious manner: 

‘‘A physician’s duty is to save life, no matter at what 
expense. Often I have kept agony alivein a frame, because 
cessation of pain meant the end of existence. Often I have 
restored life to a being whose greatest good to society would 
have been performed by leaving this world. Here nothing 
but sentiment stands in the way—Dzeu des dieux. Better 
a blind husband than a dead lover. And who can tell? In 
his head, with his organization, the eyes may change ; he may 
gain his sight. He shall live, doctor ; he shall live,” and, ris- 
ing suddenly, he walked rapidly up and down the room. I 
need not detail the rest of our interview, but after De Broy- 
ard laid out to me his course of treatment, in which was 
included transfusion of blood from Robinette—“a willing 
victim ’’—as he laughingly said, I became convinced that 
there might be hope for Dedham’s recovery. 

The third day after this interview I had a conversation 
with both Alice and George. I was about to say I saw 
them, but this would not be true, as they were kept in Cim- 
merian darkness. The only light ever admitted to the room 
was the light of a candle enclosed in a dark-green lantern. 
This interview, however, gave me great pleasure. Both 
were in excellent spirits; both assured me that all pain 
was over, and Alice was buoyant with hope. ‘TI shall see, 
doctor,” she said, as she pressed my hand. ‘Oh! I know 
I shall see. I know from the way my eyes feel in my head 
that some wonderful change has taken place.” She must 
have felt my hand tremble, for she put her other hand upon 
mine, and in that gentle, sweet voice of hers cheered me : 
‘Do not be afraid, dear friend ; all will go well. I will see 
again.” 

And strange and wonderful and miraculous as it may 
seem, see she did. 

At the end of a week the bandages were removed. The 
green lamp was lit in the room, and she was allowed to 
open her eyes. The moment was one of breathless interest 
to us all. De Broyard, Robinette, and myself stood together 
by her bedside ; the sharp, quick breathing of the former 
indicated his agitation. ‘‘Open your eyes,” he said abruptly 
as soon as the bandage was removed. ‘‘ Don't try to look 
at anything, only tell me it all is yet dark.” 

There was silence for amoment. Then she spoke calmly : 
‘‘T see a shape where you are standing—yes, three shapes.” 

‘«Close your eyes,” said De Broyard, sharply; ‘all is 
well.” 

‘“Thank God,” I said, and I know there were tears in my 
voice. 

“Dr. Lindram,” I heard Alice say, and I leant over the 
couch. ‘Tell George,” she whispered, and I hurried from 
the room. 

With him, afew moments later, the same incident occurred, 
and I knew that, so far, De Broyard had succeeded. Twicea 
day, for ten days after this, he and I visited the two patients. 
Each time light was admitted to the room, more and more 
of it, carefully graduated and shaded, until, at the end of 
the tenth day, both were allowed to come out of their rooms 
with large goggles of green glass covering the eyes. They 
were not allowed to meet, De Broyard insisting to Alice that 
excitement would be prejudicial to Dedham’s health, and to 
George he spoke frankly of the danger to his cousin in case 
of any undue display of feeling on the part of either. And 
the miracle was accomplished. The blood-vessels, nerves, 
and muscles had knit. Alice saw, with no doubtful vision, 
and George’s sight, while impaired to a great extent, was not 
destroyed. The greatest surgical operation ever performed 
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had been performed successfully. Need I say that my whole 
bearing changed toward De Broyard? What had here- 
tofore seemed to me rudeness and flippancy, I became con- 
vinced, was a mask. The true man was underneath it. 
The great surgeon was great in every respect. 

The course of physical training through which our pa- 
tients had been put was continued with the greatest strictness. 
Their diet, their exercise, the books they read, their every 
movement was directed by De Broyard, and I really believe 
that he and Robinette rarely allowed the one or the other 
to be out of sight during waking hours. 

A month elapsed before the two cousins were allowed to 
meet. In the mean time Mrs. Dedham had been sent for, 
and De Broyard told her frankly the whole truth. To my 
surprise she not only thanked him, but expressed her grati- 
fication at the result. She was impressed with the impor- 
tance of secrecy, and it wasagreed that for the present even 
George was to be kept in ignorance of the fact that she 
knew of his sacrifice. It was a bright summer’s day when 
the doctor led Alice into the library where George was seated. 
She was dressed in some sort of thin blue silk, cut low in 
the neck, exposing her beautiful throat, and letting the 
beholder see how superbly nature had placed her head upon 
her shoulders. Dark blue-black goggles hid her eyes. She 
had never been allowed to remove them. Her complexion 
was exquisite; her figure rounded into perfection. I never 
saw, in reality or on canvas, a more beautiful woman. 
George stood in the shadow. Enormous goggles, with wire 
guards, shut his eyes from view as completely as if he had 
no eyes. Alice approached him, the rich color in her cheek 
flushing into a burning red. De Broyard, Robinette, Mrs. 
Dedham, and myself stood just in the door-way. ‘“ My 
darling,” I heard Alice say in a half-whisper, ‘your eyes 
are coming back to you.” At this I could stand no more, 
but, bursting into hysteric sobs, I was led away by Robinette, 
who swore huge Gascon oaths in his beard as we walked 
down thehall. It took me over half an hour to recuperate, and 
when I returned to the library everything was as it used to 
be six months before, except that there was laughter and 
happy talk where once had been silence, broken only by sad 
whispers. Alice had accepted readily the explanation that 
George’s disease had weakened his eyes, and in my soul I 
believe she half-way rejoiced at it. 

“I can be your eyes,” was an expression constantly on her 
lips, and it was well the dark glasses prevented her from 
seeing the quiver on our faces. That evening, after sunset, 
De Broyard led her out on the eastern porch and bade her 
remove the glasses. She did so, and with a quick motion 
put her hands to her eyes, shutting them tightly. De Broyard 
watched her keenly, holding his breath. 

Slowly she removed her hands, and then stood silent a 
little while. Then, with a long sigh, she turned to him. 
“Doctor,” she said, ‘‘I see better than I ever saw before, 
but nature looks so sombre and sad'to me. Is it the lateness 
of the day, the duskiness of the evening, that causes it ? 
And yet it is not twilight.” 

“T cannot tell you,” he replied, with an emotion unusual 


to him. ‘We must not be in too great a hurry to see 
as of old.” It was days before she removed her glasses 
again. 


With George the case was different. He declared that, 
with the exception of an occasional haziness, he saw as well 
as he ever did in his life. ‘And such sight, too, my dear 
doctors,” he remarked one day to us. ‘The world looks to 
me brighter and more beautiful than it ever did before. I 
can’t explain it—" he stopped shortly. “Ah! yes! yes! 
wonderful ! wonderful! Doctor ””—he turned and grasped 
my hand—“T am looking at the world with Alice’s eyes.” 

In six weeks Alice was allowed to wear lighter glasses, 
and often, on cloudy days, to sit in the house with none. 
The change in her personal appearance without glasses 
was startling. I used to shudder sometimes as I looked at 
George’s eyes in her head. She was more beautiful than 
ever—the fair complexion and light hair were set off and 
made a hundred-fold lovelier by the contrast with the dark- 
brown eyes. Only the Saxon type was gone, and the Italian, 
in the intensity of its beauty, was before us. The saddest 
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thing to me, however, was that the eyes retained George’s 
expression. Alice’s eyes used to be sunny and _ bright; 
beaming with loveliness and purity and gentleness, indices 
of her soul. 

From her great dark eyes now looked only the sad weari- 
ness and sombre mournfulness that had marked George's 
expression, and the change shocked me more than I can tell 
you. 

With George the effect was the same. He was, if anything, 
handsomer than ever, but his whole expression had changed. 
A cheerful, happy light gleamed in his eyes; a soft gentle- 
ness and tender sweetness seemed to dwell in these when- 
ever he exposed them to our gaze, and he spoke often with 
amazement of the different way in which nature appeared to 
him. ‘All used to be sombre and sad—dying while yet in 
the leaf,” he would 
say: ‘now allis so 
bright and fresh and 
lovely.” 

I mentioned this 

to De Broyard with 
some feeling, but 
he spoke flippantly. 
“Why, my dear 
doctor, what else 
can you expect? 
Ah! excuse me. 
You are one of 
those who speak of 
the soul looking 
out of the eyes. 
Poof! out goes 
your theory now. 
There is no soul. 
The brown matter 
made the world 
brown, the bright 
blue eye made the 
world bright. Ces 
tout.” 

But there was 
another aspect of 
the affair that be- 
came more serious, 
and the ending of 
which I began to 
contemplate with 
no little anxiety. 

De Broyard had 
expressed his inten- 

tion to return to 

Paris in October. 

Before going he 
proposed, and = 
George had con- 
sented to his pro- 
posal, that he was 
to try the effect of 
transfusion of 
blood, Robinette 
being willing to 
stand the loss of a 
few pints for the 
sake of science. 
This subject had been talked over by all of us, and Alice was 
deeply interested in it. One day she asked me to walk with 
her, and when we were well out of sight and hearing, she sat 
down on a fallen tree in the park and bade me sit by her. 

“Doctor,” she said, as I seated myself, ‘I am troubled 
beyond measure, and must confide in you. You know I 
love George devotedly.” I nodded my head. ‘Then why, 
why, in the name of Heaven, dolhatetolook at him? Yes! 
hate, actually hate, to see his features, once so dear to me! 
Oh! it is terrible, When I am away from him, or when | 
sit by him and shut my eyes, those dear, dear features seem 
as handsome and sweet and as dear to me as ever, in the 
eye of the mind ; but when I see him, when I look at him, 
as I once loved to do, something seems to tell my eyes that 
he is nat handsome, as I know he is; that the sight of his 
face is painful—distressing to me. What does it all mean ? 
I cannot bear it any longer.” 


“OH, I KNOW I SHALL SEE. 
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To say that I was amazed and distressed is not to express 
in any measure my feelings at this unexpected and strange 
disclosure. I tried to reason with her, spoke of his gog- 
gles, etc., etc., butallinvain. Thefact remained: she could 
not bear to see him whom she loved so dearly ; and while 
we were talking, the reason flashed across my mind with a 
suddenness that took my breath away. One of George 
Dedham’s marked characteristics was a modesty that 
amounted to self-depreciation. In the last few months this 
self-depreciation had grown morbid, and at times J had to 
remonstrate with him on the bitter and angry way in which 
he spoke of himself, and especially of his personal appear- 
ance. He would not allow a mirror in his room, and I 


believe actually hated himself as far as personal appearance 
went. 


And now the fact was—strange and sad and won- 
derful as it may 
seem, yet never- 
Tee Sismag tact = 
that Alice looked 
at George with 
his own eyes, and 
that those eyes 
retained in some 
mysterious way 
the feelings of 
their former owner. 
I must confess I 
sat dumfounded, 
and my troubled 
GO UN tema nce 
aroused Alice’s 
suspicions, 
\ She caught my 
i IN hand, 
ti, i “What change is 
there im mie, doc- 
(Om? eecshicmctande: 
“Am I not the old 
Alice? Dione l not 
love George just as 
much as ever? 
This is merely a 
fancy, that will 
pass away when 
it\ my eyes recover 
| from the effects of 
the operation, isn’t 
ite 

I groaned. 

“Whydoyou 
not answer me?” 
she went on. 

“My dear Alice,” 
I replied, ‘‘this is 
a mere fancy. The 
shock of the opera- 
tion, the unaccus- 
tomed sense of re- 
turned sight, has 
acted upon your 
MveMeVie Sem UetyUs 
change the sub- 
pecue lt IDG: sy ou 
know, De Broyard 
has hopes of prolonging George's life, if not of making a 
complete cure.” 

Her face flushed. She paused a moment, and then, with a 
rapid gesture, bared her magnificent arm. 

“Look at this,” said she. ‘Am I not in perfect health ? 
Dr. de Broyard’s training has given me muscles of steel, 
and blood that courses like the elixir of life in my veins. 
If George is to have any one’s blood transfused into 
his veins, you must promise me it shall come from my 
arm.” 

Only too glad to change the subject, I turned the conver- 
sation into this channel, and as we walked back to the house 
1 promised to use my influence with De Broyard to accom- 
plish her desire. 

I met him on the porch. 

“Can you spare the doctor to me half an hour, Miss 
Alice?” he asked, and, as she laughingly assented, he drew 
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my arm in his and we walked out into the woodland Alice 
and I had just left. 

De Broyard seemed grave and evidently disturbed. After 
we had walked a little way in the wood, he drew his arm 
from mine and halted suddenly. I paused likewise. 

“Dr. Lindram,” said he, ‘‘I am puzzled beyond meas- 
ure. Mr, Dedham has taken me into his confidence. He 
tells me that his devotion to his cousin is as deep, if not 
deeper, than ever; but that he no longer looks on her with 
any sort of pleasure. In fact, that she does not appear to 
him at all beautiful, and the sight of her person is almost 
distasteful to him. When he does not see her, or closes his 
eyes in her presence, there is no change in his thoughts of 
her or remembrance of her loveliness. Can you explain to 
me what this means ?”’ 

“T think I can,” I replied, and in a few short words I 
explained to him that Alice had made almost the identically 
same statement to me as to her sensations when she looked 
on George. 

“Wonderful, wonderful!” said De Broyard, when I fin- 
ished my narration. ‘What a triumph for matter over 
this figment we call the mind.” 

“Triumph! the devil!” I broke out. 

“ Another figment,” he mockingly said; ‘‘ but let us not 
quarrel over that about which neither knows anything. 
Let us find a remedy. If he would only die now i 

Icaught his arm. “ Doctor,” said I, earnestly, “ under 
all your cynicism, I know, beats a kind heart ’—he shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘Lay aside for a while, for my sake, as for 
the sake of your operation I laid aside, prejudice, and let 
us see to it that we do only that which conscientious physi- 
cians should do, and that in doing this we also strive to 
make these two people happy.” 

There was silence for a while, and then De Broyard spoke 
in his sincerest and gravest manner. ‘‘ Dedham without 
some heroic measure, will not live out the year. If we try 
such a measure as I have proposed, and fail, it means death. 
To be perfectly frank with you, I believe the chances of fail- 
ure are at least equal to the chances of success, and in such 
cases I must hesitate. My success in the operation I have 
performed on the eyes of your patient is all that keeps me 
here. I desire to see that entirely successful, and at least six 
weeks more must elapse ere I can be sure of my work. Any 
sudden shock to Miss Shirley might ruin even in a month 
all we have done.” Here he went on and explained to me 
at length the result of fright on the eye of an animal which 
had been grafted in, even after sight had been perfectly re- 
stored. ‘The whole nervous system has been affected, more 
or less, by what we have done. Hence my care to avoid 
exciting subjects. Hence, also, my perplexity at the strange 
way in which the change of eyes has affected the sight of 
each patient to the other. We must counteract this, or— ” 
He paused, and then turned abruptly and walked back to 
the house. I followed him until he paused at the library 
door, and laid his finger on his lips: We looked in. Alice 
was seated on a stool at George’s feet, he bending over her 
until his lips almost touched her hair. She had removed her 
glasses, but her eyes were tightly closed. The hideous 
goggles George wore hid his eyes, but I know they, too, were 
closed. I know we did an extremely ungentlemanly thing, 
but De Broyard and I stood perfectly still and listened. 

““You are happy, Alice?” asked George. 

‘“No,” she replied ; and I saw him start and clutch the 
arm of his chair. ‘“No;Iam not happy. My eyesight is 
restored, in some mysterious way, but not my eyes.” Both 
De Broyard and I gave a convulsive start at this; George 
drew a sharp, short breath that was almost like a sob. ‘I 
do not know what it all means, George, dear, but I look not 
on things now as I used to do. The woods, that once were 
green, are brown always and sad now; the sky seems to lack 
the light of the old sun. It is a dying world I see, not a liv- 
ing one—and—and, George, dear, I must tell you—yes ! 
dearest, my heart is breaking at the thought—you do not 
look to me as you did. You have not lost that beauty of 
face, that manliness of form that might witch any woman’s 
heart—much more mine—this I know; but, darling, darling, 
I have lost that which made you look to me as my prince of 
men. Oh! surgery may bea great art, but does not God 
grow wroth with those who would with puny skill alter his 
decrees? I know he meant me to be blind. Man’s art has 
made me see, but not as he gave me sight. Oh! were such 
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a thing possible, I could almost think that strange, wicked 
French doctor had taken out the eyes of a corpse and put 
them into my head, giving them sight, but the sight of the 
dead.” 

Indelibly photographed upon my memory will live forever 
the picture I saw then. 

De Broyard leaned against the door, his face white and 
drawn. Alice had thrown back her head and opened her 
eyes, looking into the face of her lover with an expression 
such as no human face ever had uponit. As pale as mar- 
ble, her chiselled features were so radiantly beautiful that at 
the sight I almost forgot the anguish clutching at my heart. 
The glorious beauty of the great brown eyes, that seemed to 
be striving to draw George’s glance into them, had some- 
thing in it that was suggestive of a sublime despair. A ray of 
sunlight had crept into the room, and, wandering over her 
head, made her hair like a mass of molten gold. George 
leant over her, his face in the shadow, the great ugliness of 
the shades over his eyes making him look like some mon- 
ster preparing to seize the beautiful prey beneath him. His 
hands were clutching the arms of his chair with convulsive 
grasp. 

There was a prolonged silence. Then hespoke, with a voice 
out of which seemed to have died everything but sound ; 
such a voice as one hears sometimes in delirium, when the 
whole sky is but a hollow dome of brass, and a whisper rolls 
reverberating through it, sounding without intonation, or 
change of sound. 

“ Would that I had died before this.” 

«Ay, would we both had died,” Alice said ; ‘‘had died 
with each other, and been buried side by side. I cannot 
live thus.” She threw her arms up, as if to clasp her lover 
around the neck. He moved as she did so, and her arms 
struck the glasses from his eyes. De Broyard made one 
step forward, then stopped, and I heard an oath die away 
in his throat, half uttered. 

Neither George nor Alice moved again for atime. She 
lay looking into his face, a strange horror growing into ugly 
lines about her mouth and eyes. He, as though fascinated, 
withdrew not his glance from hers, and thus they remained 
fora moment. Then, with a shriek that seemed to pulsate 
on the air like the voicing of the direst agony, she sprang 
to her feet, and rushed to the mirror over the mantel. A 
long glance, and then she hastened back to where George 
sat, like an iron figure immovably fixed to his seat. 

““My God! my God!” she cried, as she fell at his feet. 
“They have given me your eyes, and you have taken mine. 
For me you have sacrificed the light of life. Oh, God for- 
give those whose ambition or greed of gold has done this 
thing. Life was not worth—” There was then but 
silence. Slowly, as if moved by some unseen force, George 
Dedham rose from his seat and turned toward the door-way 
through which we now were hastening, one long, sad look. 
Even then Alice’s eyes, in his head, lost not their old sweet 
glance. Mournfully sad, yet filled with an infinite compas- 
sion, I thank God that I saw them look forgiveness, as he 
fell outstretched by his cousin’s side, the blood, that never 
again would flow, leaping from his lips as he fell. 


They had died together, and as I felt first his heart, 
and then hers, calling loudly for help and light and spirits— 
I know not for what—I heard a voice sobbing, and, looking 
up, saw De Broyard convulsed with grief. 

A great pity surged in my heart. I arose and tried to 
grasp his hand. ‘“ You, too,” I cried, ‘‘you, too, loved her as 
I did, hopelessly, unknown even to her. God pity us both!” 

He checked a sob on his lips, and looked at me a moment, 
then broke out : 

“The greatest surgical operation the world ever saw, 
ruined, utterly ruined, by a foolish woman’s nerves,” and, 
wringing his hands, he walked slowly out of the room. I 
have never seen him since. 


THE END. 
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MRS. HERMAN OELRICHS. 


HE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN departs once more 
af from one of its excellent editorial rules in printing as 
a frontispiece the portrait of a lady. Our subscribers 
—that fast-growing army of kind, sensible and appreciative 
spirits—have repeatedly requested us to print the photo- 
graph of Mrs. Herman Oelrichs ; and furthermore, to secure 
their point obviously, they—mark their sly flattery—write 
us: “I want to see her in THE JLLUSTRATED AMERICAN, 
because in it she will look like something, while in all other 
papers portraits are absurd.” In this, we confess, there is 
a great deal of truth. 

Last June Mr. Herman Oelrichs, of New York, a young 
man of the hale-and-hearty order, who enjoys all the advan- 
tages of an excellent social position and all the comforts of 
abundant means, crossed the continent and led to the altar 
Miss Tessie Fair, a daughter of ex-Senator Fair, one of the 
richest men in California. The bridegroom being in him- 
self a prominent figure, and the bride, by reason of the 
senator's wealth, being equally prominent, it is not sur- 
prising that, on a certain June day, the old ladies of the 
two seaboards discussed the marriage with their customary 
delight. 

But, as to Mrs. Oelrichs, she is just twenty years of age. 
She is an excellent example of the Spanish type of beauty, 
which is met with occasionally in Ireland, with an almost 
olive skin, dark eyes, very black hair, and a tall, fully 
rounded figure. 

She is an accomplished musician, paints very creditably, 
has travelled much, is a spirited rider, dances, and plays 
tennis vigorously, and is a daring swimmer. 


THE COUNTESS KESSLER. 


LEXANDRE CABANEL, whose exquisite picture of 
WN “The Birth of Venus” so shocked the pruriently 
: prude sensibilities of St. Anthony of New York, died 
early last year, as he was putting the finishing touches to 
the portrait of the Countess Kessler, which we reproduce 
on page 134. 

Cabanel was the most celebrated painter in his day of 
the portraits of women of fashion.* Among the Americans 
whose features he has limned are Mrs. J. W. Mackay, her 
daughter, the Princess de Galatro (generally known as 
Princess Colonna), Miss Leiter, Mrs. Cutting, Miss Nettie 
Hooper, daughter of the American vice-consul in Paris, and 
Mme. Diaz Albertini. His acknowledged masterpiece in 
portraiture is the picture of the Countess Kessler, who is 
one of the most beautiful women in Paris, and if, as some 
people think, she is the mysterious ‘‘ Ary Ecilaw,” whose 
revelations of the intrigues of sovereigns, grand dukes, and 
other royalties threw the Boulevards into such a ferment, 
one of the most talented. 

Countess Kessler, an Englishwoman by birth, is the 
second daughter of the late Captain Lynch, C. B., of the 
Indian Navy, who was a well-known member of the Royal 
Geographical Society. For some years she has occupied a 
very prominent position in Paris society, and has collected 
around her in her hospitable salon not only the fashion but 
the wit and talent of fair Lutetia. Cabanel was a frequent 
guest at her house, and was delighted when she consented 
to sit for him. He selected the toilette, a combination of 
pink brocade and pale green satin. When the first sitting 
took place, in February, 1888, Cabanel was suffering from 


asthmatic and bronchial troubles, from which he died a 
year later. He was rarely able to leave his charming house 
on the Parc Monceau. Continually interrupted by the ill- 
ness of the painter, the portrait made but slow progress. 
The following New Year, Countess Kessler was advised 
by the doctors to take her little daughter to the South. 
Cabanel knew that his days were numbered, and he begged 
his fair sitter to give him time to finish the picture. Three 
days’ more work, he told her, on January roth, would finish 
it. The next morning he wrote to the countess to say he 
was too ill to receive anybody, and five days later he 
breathed his last in the arm-chair in his studio, upon which 
for the past three years he had passed his nights. 

The only part of the portrait of Countess Kessler left un- 
finished is the left side of the face. 


THE EXTINCTION .OF BLONDES. 


OST people who can look back twenty years or so 
M must have noticed how much scarcer blondes are 
in the upper classes of Eastern and Western society 
than they were. Travellers have noticed the same thing 
in England, where the fair-haired Anglo-Saxon girl, of which 
Rowena was a type, is almost extinct. Nowadays if you 
do see a fair-haired woman in the streets of London, you 
can be pretty certain that her locks are dyed. The Jews 
were a fair-haired race, and golden-haired and blue-eyed 
Jewesses are common to-day in Jerusalem. The Vene- 
tians of the days of Titian and Veronese were sunny-haired, 
and we have it on the authority of Ruskin that the old 
Greeks and Romans were the same. 

When Mallock’s ‘‘Is Life Worth Living?” appeared, a 
wit answered the question by, ‘‘It all depends upon the 
liver.” Now an ingenious correspondent explains the ex- 
tinction of the blonde in the same way. It’s a question of 
liver. He once asked a physician why dark-haired people 
have such weak livers, while fair people never know whether 
they have a liver or not. The answer was: “I cannot tell 
you why, but you are right; dark-haired people must always 
be careful with their livers.” 

Here lies the whole thing in a nutshell, remarks the in- 
genious one. Heaven sent us golden-haired women in the 
olden times, when we were good, and the devil sends us 
cooks in modern times, when we are bad. Our grand- 
fathers’ livers are ruined, and we inherit their bile, which 
turns our hair black. 

But Germans are bilious, and yet retain their golden 
locks, while the Irish, who suffer least from their livers of 
any people in the world, were so fair that as late as the six- 
teenth century dark-haired men and women had Dudh 
(black) prefixed to their names. 

So the theory doesn’t quite hold water. 


MADAME DE SAGAN’S PRIVATE BOX. 


HE Princesse de Sagan, sister of the Baron Raymond 
if de Seilliére, whose eccentricities gained him such 
notoriety in this country, has a bone to pick with M. 
Carnot, the President of the French Republic. It is a bone 
of such size that the princess has rallied on her side all the 
forces of the noble Faubourg against those of the democratic 
Elysée. 

Ever since the fall of the Empire, Mme. de Sagan has 
rented the state box at the Théatre Frangais, and as in her 
set presidents of republics are not supposed to have any 
business with state boxes, she fondly imagined she would 
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occupy the most conspicuous place in Moliére’s house for 
life. But the president, or perhaps it was Madame la Presi- 
dente, has cast covetous eyes on the box, and M. Jules Cla- 
rétie has been ordered to evict the fair tenant. Poor Cla- 
rétie is between the two horns of a dilemma. He cannot 
well disobey the president, but if he turns Mme. de Sagan 
out, the aristocratic dames of Paris threaten to boycott his 
house, and this means ruin. At present the matter is seri- 
ously discussed on the boulevards as a “crisis.” 


LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


T Gardiner, Me., in an old-fashioned, pumpkin-yellow 
A house, shaded by stately elms and maples, lives 
Laura E. Richards. She is one of the daughters of 

Dr. Howe, the philanthropist, whose character the poet 
Whittier portrayed in his poem called ““The Hero.” Her 
mother, Julia Ward Howe, is the well-known author of the 
“ Battle Hymn of the Republic” and a book full of other 
poems worthy of wide reading. ‘ 

As children Mrs. Richards and her sister, Mrs. Elliot— 
better known as Maud Howe—were very beautiful. Their 
artist friends made sketches or portraits of them, and the 
literary friends of their parents wrote about them from Fred- 
rika Bremer’s time till they took their own places among 
the world’s workers. 

At twenty—in 1871—Laura was married to Henry Rich- 
ards, an architect by profession, belonging to a cultured 
English family who lived in Gardiner, Me. After a Euro- 
pean tour, the young couple took up their residence in 
Boston. In the midst of a distinguished literary circle, 
which was sure to meet and entertain all kindred spirits 
from abroad, they breathed a very enjoyable atmosphere. 
But when business interests took them away, considerably 
more than a decade ago, Mrs. Richards established for her- 
self so busy and useful a life that she betrayed no dissatis- 
faction with the change. 

In the north parlor of their attractive home, beside a 
window which looks out upon a beautiful curve of the 
Kennebec, stands the desk where have been written most 
of the verses and sketches that have won for their author so 
many friends on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘Sketches and 
Scraps ’—a collection of rhymes for children, illustrated by 
Mr. Richards—appeared in 1882. Of these, ‘‘ Will o’ the 
Wisp” and ‘‘ Phil’s Secret” were reprinted in England and 
translated into some of the continental languages. Between 
that time and 1886, when the first of the Toto books was 
published, came the ‘‘ Natural History Sketches” in S?. 
Nicholas, and many of the so-called nonsense verses that 
juvenile readers are so familiar with. ‘The Joyous Story 
of Toto” was brought out in England soon after it appeared 
here, and led to a series of fairy stories for an Edinburgh 
publishing house. ‘‘ Toto’s Merry Winter” and more nat- 
ural-history articles followed. The nonsense verses still 
continue to come, as does also many a poem of a more 
serious nature, which floats off upon that sea of helpful 
reading that the average reader skims over with apprecia- 
tion, but dwells little upon. Many of these last named find 
a home in the Boston 7ranscrzpt. 

Mrs. Richards’s work, from which she receives a very 
good income, is done by a systematic use of time, which all 
heads of households are not able or willing to effect. Her 
family of six children, her social duties and charitable work, 
suffer in no way from her literary occupation. 

Mrs. Richards has attained much in the way of symmetry, 
as the Greeks originally meant it—that rounding and com- 
pleting of the physical, moral, and intellectual faculties w7zth 
due proportion. 


FEMININE FOOT-BALL. 


HERE will the mania for out-door sports among our 

V/ \) young women end? If it goes on at the present 
rate there is no reason why in a few years the 

match of the season should not be between two foot-ball 
teams from Vassar and Wellesley. Fifteen years agoa 
woman lawn-tennis champion was as much an impossibility 
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as a first and second “rush” from the ranks of the sweet 
girl graduates appear to us to-day. Yet everybody must 
allow that the introduction of lawn-tennis has proved a 
great boon to our young women and marvellously improved 
their physiques. Heaven defend us from women foot-ball 
players! But if Anglomania isn’t stifled before then, we 
shall have our granddaughters, possibly our daughters, limp- 
ing about with scraped shins and discussing “backs ” and 
“forwards,” as they do “volleys” and “cuts” now. Women 
cricketers have their scores recorded in the English sport- 
ing papers, and the ladies’ cricket-match has become quite 
an institution at the big country houses. We shall soon 
hear of lady cricketers in this country, and if lady cricketers, 
why not lady foot-ball players ? 


A GREAT MATRIMONIAL AGENCY, 


HE latest scheme evolved from the brain of General 
T Booth, of Salvation Army fame, is a great matrimonial 
agency. ‘How many thousands of men,” he says, 
“are there in far-away parts of the earth who would be 
glad to get good wives and who cannot get them! How 
many women are there in the ranks of our home society 
who would make the best of wives, but who remain spin- 
sters! Would it not be touching our social conditions inti- 
mately if those two classes, by some proper method, could 
be brought in touch with each other? It may seem a sur- 
prising notion, this, tosome people at first sight, but, believe 
me, there is a great deal in it.” 

General Booth has done so much good in his day that 
one does not like to throw cold water on any plan he may 
promulgate for improving social conditions, but men, as a 
rule, are poor match-makers. They lack the tact necessary 
to make two people of opposite sexes understand how thor- 
oughly indispensible they are to each other’s happiness. 
Why not let the spinsters woo for themselves? Women 
know what men want and what is good for them far better 
than they do themselves. Some one has said that “a 
woman never reveals more sweetness and delicacy than 
when she comes to the assistance of a lover who feels him- 
self restrained by bashfulness, or who hardly realizes that 
he does love, and that it would be good for him to do so.” 

If he is not of a coming-on disposition, as Rosalind puts 
it, let her woo; and once the ball has been started a-rolling, 
people will forget to think of it as immodest. 


WHERE TOLSTOI IS WRONG. 


O Count Tolstot and his admirers really think that 
women are educated to no other end but the capture 
of men? They must be very conceited if they be- 

lieve that we never think of anything else but the sex to which 
they belong; that we paint, play tennis, dissect, address 
ourselves to the violin—always with one eye on a man. 

It is not true, says one of the Muscovite philosopher's 
critics, that feminine education, like that of pirates, is con- 
ducted solely for the teaching of the art of capture. There 
are, indeed, circumstances which might make a superficial 
observer adopt that opinion. For example, girls pass 
nearly as much time over the piano as boys do over the 
Greek language and literature. Yet when once a lady 
has won the haven of marriage, she but seldom plays the 
piano, as a rule ; nor doés she ‘keep up’ any of her young 
accomplishments. 

Hence cynics, like Count Tolstoi’s homicidal Muscovite, 
infer that women only practise the arts to beguile and in- 
veigle mankind. But a moment's reflection shows the 
feebleness of this argument. Greek is to boys what the 
piano is to girls ; boys forget Greek as rapidly and joyfully, 
when they get the chance, as maidens lay aside the exercises 
of the school-room. But surely no female Tolstoy will main- 
tain that men only learn Greek with the purpose of com- 
mending themselves to the fair! Nor do they wear tight 
jerseys at foot-ball or on the river for the samme purpose, but 
because they are convenient and comfortable. In short, 
the education of women, a philosopher might maintain, is 
conducted, not too much, but far too little, with regard to 
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the opposite sex, and especially as regards the estate of 
matrimony. 

Has marriage ever had a fair trial? Have women or 
men ever been educated to be good wives or good hus- 
bands? Other careers and professions are prepared, for ; 
Technical Education stalks among us, but no girl is edu- 
cated for the wifely art. Hence it does occur, now and 
then, that marriage is not exactly a state of felicity, that 
“there are excellent marriages,” as Rochefoucauld says, 
“but no such thing as a delicious marriage.” 


LOUISE LAWSON. 


OUISE LAWSON is the sculptress who has been 
B selected by the letter-carriers of the United States to 
execute a statue of the late Congressman Samuel S. 
Cox. This distinction has been won by hard work, for Miss 
Lawson has applied herself to the study of her art from the 
time she was a child. She attended the Cincinnati Art 
School, under Thomas S..Noble and Louis Rebisso, and 
afterward studied in Paris and Rome. Many American 
girls visit those homes of art and are obliged to undergo 
privations and physical suffering in order to study in the 
best schools. Miss Lawson’s experiences have not included 
life in a garret sustained by stray crusts. She has mastered 
every detail of her chosen work, however. After leaving 
Cincinnati, she spent two years in Boston drawing from the 
nude. Then she studied four years in New York under the 
supervision of J.Q. A. Ward. In Paris she benefited by 
the instruction of Rodin and set up her first studio; but 
after a year in the French capital she removed to Rome, 
where she made her first statue, ‘Il Pastore.” Later on 
she modelled “ Ayacanora”—a lovely figure of a young 
Indian girl. Miss Lawson returned to America about three 
years ago, and has since lived in New York. The commis- 
sion for the Cox monument is one of which she may well 
feel proud. It is, of course, the most important she has 
yet received. Fame is usually slow in helping forward 
young sculptors, and few of the men of that profession 
whose names are now famous achieved public recognition 
in so short a time as has Miss Lawson. Even in Rome she 
achieved distinction, and the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Perugia conferred its diploma and medal upon her in recog- 
nition of her talent and conscientious work. 


TALL AND STIFF ENGLISHWOMEN. 


EORGE DU MAURIER, the artist of London Punch, 
i who created Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns and a num- 
ber of other pretty types of the middle-class English- 
women who elbow themselves into society, says of these la- 
dies : “Iam so fond of whatI wamther to be. Sheis my piéce 
de résistance, and I have often heard her commended, and 
the praise of her has sounded sweet in mine ears, and gone 
straight to my heart, for she has become to me as a daugh- 
ter. She is rather tall, I admit, and a trifle stiff; but En- 
glishwomen ave tall and stiff just now; and she is rather too 
serious, but that is only because I find it so difficult, with 
a mere stroke in black ink, to indicate the enchanting little 
curved lines that go from the nose to the mouth-corners, 
causing the cheeks to make a smile—and without them the 
smile is incomplete, merely a grin. SoI have had to give 
up the smile when the author has not absolutely insisted 
upon it. And as for the height, I have often begun by draw- 
ing the dear creature /z¢//e, and found that by one sweep of 
the pen (adding a few inches to the bottom of her skirt) I 
have improved her so much that it has been impossible to 
resist the temptation, the thing is so easy, and the result so 
satisfying and immediate.” 


INDIAN CHILD MARRIAGES. 


HE government at Calcutta has decided to take steps 
Al; for the prevention of child marriages in the Indian 
Empire. The mischief these child marriages have 
done among the Hindus is beyond description. Bad as the 
effect of the system has been on the men, it has proved 
infinitely worse for the women. It is the sole cause of the 
present deterioration of women in India. 
Rukmabai, a native social reformer, says in the Mew 
Review « ‘It has degraded her to such an extent that she 
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has almost lost the dignity of humanity, and has come to 
be considered an inferior being. Indeed, men regard her 
much as they regard one of their domestic animals. The 
birth of a baby-girl is always most unwelcome. The father 
gnashes his teeth and stamps his feet. The mother is sorely 
disappointed, and although her tenderness may bring its 
sure wealth of love, she curses both herself and the child. 
There is, moreover, a notion prevalent that women who 
bear only girls are sinful, and this intensifies the grief. As 
the baby grows into a little girl, the anxieties of the mother 
increase day by day.” 

The Hindu girl is, as a rule, married at the age of eight. 
Directly she enters her husband’s home she becomes the 
target for insults from her mother-in-law, the object of 
gibes and ill-treatment from her brothers and _sisters-in- 
law. She may not play; kind words she knows not; she 
is half-starved and she is found hiding in the corner to es- 
cape her tormentors ; she is driven out and beaten. Should 
she turn to her own mother for consolation, all she gets is: 
“It has pleased God to’send you into the world as awoman. 
You must bear your lot as others have done before you.” 

The time comes for the young girl to be united to her boy 
husband. She may not please him. He drives her from 
his side and finds another wife. She flies to her parents for 
protection. They have done their best, they tell her, and 
bid her return to her husband’s home, bidding her to bear 
her troubles so that her future life may be a happy one. 
The Hindus, believing in reincarnation, hold that the sor- 
rows of this life are a punishment for the acts of a previous 
state of existence. 

“There is no hope for the salvation of a woman save she 
live and die under the roof of her husband,” is dinned into 
the poor woman’s ears. She seeks ‘‘ complete salvation” 
in the nearest tank, river, or well, or takes a strong dose of 
opium. So closes her life of misery. 

This, of course, is not the case always, but the custom of 
child marriage makes many of the best-treated Hindu girls 
mothers at the age of fourteen. She may bear a dozen 
or more undeveloped and sickly children, half of whom are 
born only to add to the misery of the poor creature, and to 
leave the world after having brought nothing but trouble 
and anxiety into it. 

Child marriage, it appears, isnot sanctioned by the Hindu 
religion. It isamere custom. As the British Government 
has interfered successfully with such Hindu customs as in- 
fanticide, homicide, and suttee, which had become so deeply 
rooted in the Hindu mind that they were looked upon as 
religious by the ignorant, it will probably succeed in doing 
away with this curse of India—the child marriage. 


AN AMERICAN LIGHT-HOUSE HEROINE. 


N American light-house heroine is Abbie Burgess 
A Grant. In the spring of 1851 her father, Samuel 
Burgess, was appointed keeper of Matinicus Rock 
light, twenty-five miles out in the Atlantic, off the coast of 
Maine. His eldest daughter, Abbie, was his only assistant. 
In the winter of 1856 a great storm arose while Captain 
Burgess was away, and for four weeks it was impossible to 
make a landing. During this time Abbie, then seventeen 
years old, tended the light faithfully. The following extract 
from a letter written by her shows the dangers and respon- 
sibilities in which this brave girl was placed. 

“During this time we were without the assistance of 
any male member of our family. Though at times greatly 
exhausted with my labors, not once did the lights fail. 
Under God, I was able to perform all my accustomed duties 
as well as my father’s. 

“You know the hens were our only companions. Be- 
coming convinced, as the gale increased, that unless they 
were brought into the house they would be lost, I said ‘to 
mother, ‘I must try to save them.’ She advised me not to 
attempt it. The thought, however, of parting with them 
without an effort was not to be endured, so seizing a bas- 
ket, I ran out a few yards after the rollers had passed, and 
the sea fell offa little, with the water knee-deep, to the coop 
and rescued all but one. It was the work ofa moment, and 
I was back in the house with the door fastened ; but I was 
none too quick, for at that instant my little sister, standing 
at the window, exclaimed: ‘Oh! look! look there! the 
worst sea is coming.’ That wave destroyed the old dwell- 
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ing and swept the rock. I cannot think you would enjoy 
remaining here any length of time, for the sea is never still, 
and when agitated, its roar shuts out every other sound, 
even drowning our voices.” 

In the spring of the following year Captain Burgess left 
the rock to get supplies, and the weather prevented him from 
returning. Waiting till famine stared them in the face, the 
son Started in a little skiff, equipped with a sail, made with 
the aid of his sister, to obtain succor. Pushing from the 
rock in his frail craft, he was at first lost sight of in the 
trough of the sea; he reappeared on the top of the waves 
for a short distance, and was seen no more for twenty-one 
days, during which time the mother and four girls were re- 
duced to a cup of corn-meal and one egg each per day. 
Added to the risk of perishing of famine in mid-ocean was 
the torturing suspense as to the fate of father and son. 
During all this time Abbie attended to the light, cared for 
her sick mother, and, by her spirit and example, cheered 
the little family clustered together on this wave-beaten rock 
in the Atlantic. Fortunately, father and son finally re- 
turned safely to their ocean home. 

Abbie was married to a light-house keeper, Isaac H. 
Grant, and continued to help attend to the Matinicus bea- 
con until 1875, when her husband was appointed to White 
Head light. She was still at this station at last accounts, 
but it was her ambition to retire to a farm. 

The oldest light-house in the United States is that on Lit- 
tle Brewster Island, Boston Harbor. It was finished in 
1716. In 1718, George Worthylake, the first keeper, was 
drowned with his wife and daughter, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin printed a ballad about it. 

Major Heap’s book deals with questions relating to light- 
houses largely from a technical stand-point ; but the ex- 
tracts from it given above will serve to show that it is also 
full of matter of exceeding interest to the general reader. 


THE CROMWELL HOUSE SCANDAL. 


HE story that comes over the cable from London relat- 
ab ing how Sir Thomas Freake deals with one of that 
class of parasites whom Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
has so wittily dubbed ‘little brothers of the rich,” is one of 
the most extraordinary of the many strange ones that reach 
us from the English capital. Whether Sir Thomas was 
justified in robbing a blackmailer of his keys and forging a 
telegram to save the name of a woman who was compro- 
mised, is a matter for the law courts of England to decide. 
But general public sympathy will lie with the robber. 

No. 1 Cromwell Houses, or Cromwell House, as it is gen- 
erally called, was well known to Americans in the days 
when Eliza, Lady Freake, the mother of Sir Thomas, enter- 
tained so hospitably there. The little theatre where the 
blackmailer was beguiled to in order to see some scenery 
that Sir Thomas said he wished to sell, is where many a 
then struggling American artist, who has now gained fame 
and riches, made his or her début before a London public. 
It was there that the Bach Choir, whom some one rudely 
called ‘‘ The Bacchantes ” (Bach-chanter), was first instituted 
and where Jenny Lind led the sopranos. And the head- 
aches that have emanated from the cellar where the ‘‘ com- 
promised woman of society” implored the blackmailer to 
return her letters, and the garrotting was eventually done, 
have racked many an American brain, for Lady Freake, like 
hundreds of other rich and hospitable women, knew not good 
wine from bad. 

Sir Charles Freake, the father of the present baronet, 
was originally a hod-carrier, and helped to build some of 
the houses in fashionable Belgrave Square ; among others, 
Downshire House, which was lately occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. He made an enormous fortune by 
speculating in land in South Kensington and was offered a 
baronetcy about thirty years ago, but refused it. However, 
some time later, to please his good wife, who wished to be- 
come ‘‘my lady,” he accepted the title. He died beloved 
by all, a good simple old man who was never ashamed of his 
origin and who had helped in an unostentatious way many 
a young man to start in life. By his will Sir Charles’s fortune 
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was so tied up that Sir Thomas, who had the reputation of 
being more than rather wild, was only allowed to touch an 
allowance, the property being settled on the grandson. 

Lady Freake, good soul though she was, had her weak- 
nesses, as all we mortals have. With her they were her h’s, 
an idea that she could write French plays, that she could 
only say her prayers in the language of the Gaul, and a 
love for entertaining royally and royalty. Whenever any 
one invented a remark worthy of Mrs. Malaprop it was 
foisted on to poor Lady Freake. It was told of her that when 
she was congratulated upon the success of one of her enter- 
tainments to which royalty had been bidden, but did not 
come, she replied to the remark: ‘‘ Why, all the world’s 
here!” ‘Oh, no, only the demi-monde ;” that she once in- 
vited a young man to ‘‘come and take tea at the Grey’ound, 
at ’Ampton Court, aux bords de la Tamise quite sub rosa,” 
and that she refused an introduction to a fair Philadelphian, 
as she came from ‘‘the city of free love.” 

It is more than probable that these tales were mere fiction. 
Se non son vere son ben trovati. 


PAINTED FANS. 


NEW chapter in the history of the fan has opened. The 
iN art of the Watteaus, the Vanloos, and the Bouchers is 
experiencing a revival, and the painted fan is in high 
favor with fashionable ladies. One rising young Parisian 
artist gives up his time entirely to decorating the semi- 
circular panels for fans, and has been so successful that his 
work has attracted the attention of collectors who have here- 
tofore refused to look at anything later than the beginning of 
this century. The work of the present fan-painters has all 
the delicacy of color and grace of design that made the old 
court-painters famous ; at the same time it has a character 
of its own. It shows strength where the old fan-painters 
have been accused of being monotonously thin and feeble in 
their work, and, at the same time, there is no less refine- 
ment orbeauty. The designs are chiefly cupids and nymphs 
carrying graceful garlands, instead of the shepherdesses and 
ladies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
panels are painted in water-colors on vellum, and vary in 
price from twenty-five dollars to one hundred dollars. This 
is only one item in the cost of the fan, however, for such a 
decoration requires to be set off by ivory sticks and silver 
mountings, which cost a great deal more. 


HAPPY CONVALCGHS: 


convict settlement in New Caledonia seems to be 
to make their charges happy. One of the latest 
efforts in this line was to import from Paris opera scores, 
on the theory that music softens men’s manners. An ami- 
able and grateful midnight murderer thereupon wrote a 
poem blessing the governor as the father and benefactor of 


[Ss one endeavor of the governors of the French 


‘ the convicts. 


Well-behaved convicts receive a farm, agricultural imple- 
ments, and provisions for thirty months. Family joys are 
not denied them. Marriages between male and female con- 
victs are frequent, and the government contributes as wed- 
ding presents one hundred francs for the bride’s trousseau, 
three hundred francs for building a house, and provisions 
for thirty months. 

The convicts live in villages whose cottages are almost 
hidden by rose-bushes and are surrounded by gardens 
filled with yuccas, ferns, and banana-trees. Concerts, balls, 
and private theatricals are frequent. 

The convicts appreciate the happiness of their lot. 

Pére la Chopinette, an old Norman peasant condemned 
for having murdered two aged relations, was asked if he 
never thought of his country. 

“And why should I think of my country?” he replied. 
‘‘T have brought my two sons out here, and every year they 
put away a large bag of sous. If I had only known what 
the life is here I would have killed the old folks ten years 
ago. 
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WHIST: IL. 
ifs 
DousLE-DUMMY PROBLEM No. III 2 B leads and wins four rounds of trumps. 
es ; 3: A discards diamond 2 and three clubs. 
By F. M. L. 4. 
AIR A B wins four rounds of clubs. A discards dia- 
7. mond 3, diamond 4, diamond 5, and spade 4. Z 


9. discards club queen, and diamond to, king, queen. 


g. B leads club 6. Z discards diamond king, A dis- 
cards spade 9. (@) 

10. B leads spade 2. A wins. 

11. A leads diamond 6. B trumps. 

12. B leads spade 3. A wins. 

13. A leads thirteenth diamond. 


® III. 


If A, X, or Z leads club, B wins it, and continues exactly 
as in Variation II. 


IV. 


If X or Z leads spade, A wins trick one, and leads club 
knave won by B, and the play continues as in Variation II. 


> 


Se 


(@) 


9. Bleads club 6. Z discards spade 10, A discards diamond 6. 
10. B leads spade 2. A wins. 

11. A leads spade ace. 

tz. A leads spade 9. 

13. B makes 13th trump, 


SOLUTION OF THE END-GAME IN VOL. IV., No. 34. 


If A leads trump, the case is simple. 

If A leads spade 10, X puts on spade 8. 

If A leads spade ace, X puts on spade king. 

So that Z may in both cases be able to get the lead and 
play through A, enabling X to make his tenace in trumps. 


DRAUGHTS. 


FROM OUR COLLECTION OF INTERESTING GAMES. 


¢ ¢ s AN interesting ‘‘ Double-Corner” played between Messrs. 
4 ¢ ¢ o 4 4 4 F. H. Strud and A. Jordan. 


> 


Clubs trumps. Atolead. A and B to make four (4) by cards. 


9 to 14 17 to 14 17 to 22 
22 to 18 10 to 17 18 to 14 
SOLUTION TO D. D. PROBLEM No. II. IN VOL. IV., No. 34. 5to 9 21 to 14 22 to 26 
ZBLONZ2 2to 6 23 to 18 
1 12 to 16 29 to 25 16 to 23 
: ‘ 24 to 19 8 to II 18 to 15 
- Z leads diamond ace. B trumps it. 8 to 12 (a) 25 to 22 36 tea 
Bt B wins four rounds of trumps. A discards four 22 NOoN7, CORE) oh to 18 
4. [ diamonds. g to 13 14 to 7 31 to 26 
5 18 to 9 3 to 10 14 to 9 
: . 13 to 22 22 to 17 6 to 10 
2S Gaal Bini? 21S 6 
8. A leads club knave. Z discards diamond. 6 ape a7 Si 13 : 3 i 
9. A leads club 10. Z discards diamond. B wins it. SE ag ao = re ce ms 33) 
10. Bleads club 9. Zdiscards diamond. A discards tS ye tO. BP Bl ees 
spade 4. 26 to 17 to I ack wins. 
11. Bleads club 8. Z discards spade or diamond. A ee cas Z ie pa 
discards the opposite to Z. 2 Be ee a ne A 
12 __A must make last two tricks, It will be the same eto ghee 
13. | if X leads diamond. (a) 27 to 24, 16 to 20, 23 to 18, etc., draws. 
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PROBLEM NO. III. 
By T. Spowart. 


2 
Aa 
5 _. 


Black. 


a’ A 
Vi Un 
Co 
a “a _ jens 
en lV 
2 
82 


a 


- 


“a 


White. 
Black to play and win. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. II. IN VOL. IV.m No. 34. 
30 to 25 13 to 6. 32 to 23 23 to Ig 
22 to 29 (I.) 18 to 24 12 to 16 16 to 23 
gto 6 6 to 22 22 to 18 18 to 27 
PEAS (8) 24 to 27 29 to 25 White wins. 
Variation I. 
15 to 24 2to 9 12 to 16 29 to 25 
28 to I9 13 to 22 15 to Il DitOres 
22 to 29 20 to 24 16 to 19 White wins. 
gto 6 Ig to 15 22 to 26 
CHE So: 


OUR PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


THE problem composers of the world are respectfully in- 
vited by the editors of THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN to 
join in twocompetitions under the auspices of that magazine, 
as follows: 

1. Three-move problems : 

First prize, twenty dollars. 

Second prize, one year’s subscription of THE ILLUS- 
TRATED AMERICAN. 

Third prize, five dollars. 

2. Two-move problems : 

First prize, fifteen dollars. 

Second prize, one year’s subscription of THE ILLUS- 
TRATED AMERICAN. 

Third prize, five dollars. 

Competitors can send in any number of problems they 
choose, in each or in both classes. The problems must be 
original and must not have been published. They must be 
on ‘diagrams. Each competitor must adopt a motto, that 
must be written on the diagram and on a sealed envelope 
containing the full name and address of the author, Full 
solutions must accompany each problem. 

The time for receiving entries from the United States and 
Canada will expire January 15, 1891 ; from Central and South 
America and trans-oceanic countries, February 1, 1891. In 
the latter cases due allowance will be made should any entry 
arrive on a delayed steamer due to arrive on or before the 
day fixed. 

Messrs. Dr. O. F. Jentz and F. M. Teed have kindly 
agreed toact as judges. The sealed envelopes will be opened 
when the award is made, and each competitor will be for- 
warded copies of the numbers of THE ILLUSTRATED AMER- 
ICAN that contain the prize problems. 

Address, ‘‘The Chess Editor of THE ILLUSTRATED 
AMERICAN, Bible House, Astor Place, New York.” 
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PROBLEM No. IV. 
(A pretty and easy three-mover.) 
IBYI 5.0 be 
Black, 5 pieces. 


of ma n@ Mi 
li a oe 
di Uh a 
Gh a a 
7 Cire i 
— mit 
-Ja// 


Ti 


White to move and mate in three. 


YY 
A 


Y Wille 


gi 
@ (ell 


White, 4 pieces. 


FROM OUR COLLECTION OF INTERESTING GAMES. 


A spirited game played between Messrs. M. (white) and 
A. (black), White giving the odds of Q. Kt. 


KNIGHT’S GAMBIT. 
Remove White’s Q’s. Kt. 


White: M. Black: A. 
fe ea toners TE tOmearAl 
ye SPR Ko) RS Bie, ah 2. Pa takesee: 
Ze Kit 0) 1G 18}, 2h 20 Beto, Ora: 
Tih, VK ISS EX AS Bato KeKte 5. 
Wee te) (Oe A, 5. B. takes Kt. 
6. Q. takes B. GEOrito Ress (eh. 
Gee NEA) Io iS 7 Pstakess PR: 
6, Patakes iP. 8@ stakesi@e Ps 
Om Batons om OMtalkeskikeuk (char 
TOs tO Da Ze lOm OMtorkGp bers: 
jt; ABER WON ISG, 18), 70 Tie Py tOLOP D239 
1s IRS IR, WO IK Soh, (Elna) Wig WES Wo) Ie 
13-2 OstO metre 13, Ke tolOxe2 
14.) Betowkeeb a5: 14. Q. to Q. 5 (ch.) 
Iisa) KG MOY StS Ih PREC sOy Ke Bae 
16. R. takes B. (ch.). TOMI OMB. sqe(2) 
yf, WOON, 7%, Me INGE Toy O)s 1K, 3 


(a) Black could not take the R. avithoue losing the Q. by B. to Q. 6. (ch.). 


POSITION AFTER BLACK’S SEVENTEENTH MOVE. 


Black, 13 pieces. 


Litt) 


'. 5 


18 
Saree 


yy ZA 


a 
U 
7 7 


Aono 
fg af 


White, ro pieces. 
White announced mate in 4 moves, beginning with R, takes P. (ch.), 
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EVANS GAMBIT. 
(A brilliancy between Max and L. Lange.) 


White: M. L. Black) EL; 

ig, Mes kop ail Len patton Keyra 

Phy INS ee) } ae) oe Oh Rie eye 
3) KeB: to Bas 3. ko Bator BA. 
An Pato OVKt. 4, 4. B. takes Kt. P. 
pes CO O- B93 5. B. to Q. Rs-4. 
6. P. toQ. 4 6. K. P. takes B. 
7. Castles. if |S MSGS Wo) 18} SE 
8. B. P. takes P. 8. K. Kt. takes P. 
hy Meo (Oa g. Kt. to K. 2. 

YO! Ox tor O74. TOL. Koy tol Ors 
Dh Omtakes ito: Tiwi estonia sa), 
125 Ontakes Rie PR. 12. K. Kt. takes B. 
1S RMON AB, Tor dasjus Ly 3. Kk. ReitosBasq: 
Tae Oy Kite tov Or 2 14. Kt. takes Kt. 
1S, APS te O DSseeetakesies 
16s Ol Re to: Kersq 16. Kt. takes Kt. (ch.). 
17. Kt. Pe takes Kt 17. B. takes R. 
18. R. takes B. Tels dee Nord lene, 
TOs ©; tort. 61(Ch.). LOpinytO) Bae 


And M. Lange announced mate in three moves. 


An interesting game, played by correspondence in the 
International Tournament of Le Monde Mlustré, between 
Messrs. Marlin and Reboul. 

PHILIDOR DEFENCE. 
White: Marlin. Black : Reboul. 


Tee tome As Tee tO: 4 

De A ANON HESS De A? MOORE (CO) 
3.) 2. to On4s-() aie takes 2 

4. Q, takes P. (c) fle ley, Wey (O) v2 (22), 
Fee btOr hens. Reta ton. Ba: 
Gaikcteto:@ sb i93% (Oy LB KO) 1K, 

Te COLO DAS Ho Wer): 183, 3% 
Si OtOn@) a2. 8. Kt. to K. 4. 

g. Kt. takes Kt. g. P. takes Kt. 

1o. Castles K. R. 10:45. to On Kt, 55 (2) 
Mies Pe ton Ke Ber 4s i Oe tose 267") 
12. P. takes P. 12. Kt. takes P. (g) 
1372.0) mtor@s 5. 13. Kt. takes Kt. (/) 
Tap Patakesn Kit: 14. B. takes P. 

TiS Denton lnulstss 5 20(2) 15. Q. takes B. 

16M Ovtakess Bi P.c(cha). 16. K. to Q. sq. 

U7) OR: toi. sq. 17 Be tol) a7. 

Tow ke. to 1B. 25(7)) fits Bs 1ONING, USES 
Ig. Q. R. takes B. (ch.). Ig. Q. takes R. 
20. R. takes Q. (ch.). 20 a ictolO} Bysds 
Bly Pa tous, 6: 21. B. takes-P. 
22. B. takes B. (ch.). 22 tOnO mt Esa: 
235 Or takes Kt; P. 22 RatOn ens: 
2h Or to Oke7 Pik, EO) Oe ANE SY 
25. Q. takes R. (ch.). 25a etOu ez. 
26m Ortonker 7: 26a Kesto Kt. 3: 


White mates in three moves. 


We publish this game, badly played by Black, merely for 
instruction’s sake. Remarks : 


(a) We prefer the move Kt. to Q. B. 3. 

(6) We would prefer B. to Q. B. 4, giving to White a quicker develop- 
ment. 

(c) Better than Kt. takes P. If Kt. takes P. Black would play B. to Q. 2, 
followed by Q. Kt. to B. 3, with a good position. 

(d@) If (4) QO. takes P.; Kt. toQ. B. 3. (5) B. toQ. Kt. 5; B.toQ.2. (6) 
B. takes Kt. ; P. takes (7) Kt. toQ. B. 3, with an excellent position for 
White. 

(e) A feeble move. We would prefer (ro) Castles. (rr) P. to K. B. 4; P. 
takes P. (x2) B. takes P., B. to Q. B.4 (ch.), B. to K. 3, B. to Kt. 3, with 
good position for Black. ? 

(fj it is evident that Kt. cannot take P., as White would play Q. to QO. 5, 
and if Kt. would go back to B. 3, P. would take P., and White would win. 

(g) This move lost the game. The only possibte continuation for Black 
was: Q. takes P. (13) B. to Q. 4 (best move, as, in answer to any other 
move of White, Black would castle Q.’s side with excellent position) ; B. to 
Q. B. 4. (14) Q. R. to Q. sq., Castles g: R., with a good position. 

(Z) Even now B. to Q. B. 3 would have been better, but could not save 
Black’s game. 

(z) Very well played. 

(7) White would force the game gaicker Dy playing. P. to K.6; B. toQ. B. 

. (tg) R. takes B. (ch.); QO. takes R. (20) P. to K. 7 (ch.); K. to B. sq. 
dx) B. to K. 6 (ch.); K. to Kt. sq. (22) Q. to B. 8 (ch.); R. takes Q. (23) R. 
takes R. (ch.), and mate in ¢#ree moves. 


PaeetebUS TRA LED AMERICAN, 


EVANS GAMBIT. 
White: Dr. L. C. Black: Dr. Fred. M. 


Tete tOueA. 1 Sep Moy IK it, 

2 Kt. to) KB. 3. Zach wtOA@)s, loaeot 

3.0 BatolBand: BY) AS toy 1S ie 

4x P. to Okt. 4. 4. B. takes P. 

Babs tor Biss 5. B. to B. 4 

6. Castles. (y 1 UO OF Ze 

Ve ea WOO} vhs 7, P. takes P. 

8. P. takes P. Seb ton ta 

Ou tOn@ ab: g. Kt. to R. 4. (a) 
TOs D-ptouinte 23 1); MPa vOR IEE BE (2) 

Pie. (01 O38 TT. Ka. 10: 12 
T2eet toss 3 12. Castles 

PSI. COM 2s Pete tonkKta 3 

TA VO toy@.22,(C) TASm Do tOn ites 

1 Ie ORS) do KO). i 2) 15. Kt. to K. 4 
LOweb stOubensai(2) 16. B. takes Kt. (B. 3). 
17. Kt. takes B. 7S Sits (RS AU) They 185 Ay. 
18. Q: to Ky 2. 18. Kt. takes B. 

19. Q. takes Kt. TO VS Wo) I AE 
20. Kt. takes Kt. (/) 20. B. P. takes Kt. 
Phio, Os Reo Oe ap Pile MO) iy ARG ays 
Bipk, NRe 10) On 22 ReatOnD hese 
23.) PatOlNt. 3. (2) Dey, (OW, MOY AR Coy 
24. K. to R. sq. 24. R. to B. 6! 
2h @sto 1K. 2. As Ola ING Woy IG, 18, a 


26. Resigns. 


The ending is well played by the second player. 
Black threatens. R. takes Kt. P. if (26) K. to Kt. sq., Q. 
ReOtORDaS anGulk3 


(a) Recommended, especially by German authorities, as Black’s best reply, 
whether White play on his ninth move, Kt. to B. 3, or B. to Kt. 2, or P. to 
Q.5. Mr. Steinitz, however, played, in his match versus Andersen, QO. Kt. 
to K. 2,and advocated it ever since. 1he objection to this move is that after 
P. to K. 5, Black would be compelled to play Kt. to R. 3, enabling White 
to create double pawns sooner or later by B. takes Kt. But Mr. Steinitz 
maintains that the double pawns are no disadvantage, as Black’s stronghold 
lies on the queen’s side, and that he can well afford to pay a small price for 
getting rid of White’s attacking Q. B. 

(6) The recognized move at this juncture is Kt. to K. 2. For the benefit 
of the student we show that White dare not capture the pawn: (11) B. takes 
P.; R. to K. Kt. sq. (12) B. to B. 6; Kt. takes B. (13) QO. to R. 4 (ch.); QO. 
to Q.2. (14) QO. takes Kt. ; R. takes P. (ch.). (25) K. to R. sq. (if K. takes 
R., then Q. to Kt. 5 (ch.), followed by Q. takes Kt. and B. to R. 6); Q. toR. 
6. (16) Q. Kt. toQ. 2; B. to Kt. 5. (17) Q. to Kt. 3, Castles followed by Q. 
R. to Kt. sq., winning. The move in the text can be delayed until the 
adverse queen is posted, Q. 2, after which the same is necessary in order to 
prevent the threatened sacrifice, B. takes P. 

(c) K. Kt. to Q. 4, at this point, would have given him an excellent attack. 

(dz) One of the cardinal features of the attack in the Evans Gambit is to 
move the K. to R. sq. in order to advance either the B. P. or Kt. P. after R. 
to K. Kt. sq. This move at this point was the more opportune as he was 
met half way by Black’s previous move. Should Black answer Kt. to K. 4, 
then (16) Kt. takes Kt.; B. P. takes Kt. (17) P. to B. 4 with pod game, and 
if (x5) B. takes Kt., (16) P. takes B.; Kt. to K. 4. (27) P. to B. 4, with a fine 
attack. 

(e) Pure loss of time; still, K. to R. sq. was his play. 

(/) This exchange only renders matters worse. He ought to have played 
Q. to K. 2, and if Black take Kt., retaken with the pawn. 

(g) This loses speedily. R. to K. 2 was his defence. 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN VOL. IV., No. 34. 


Lob lenielit==t Rent @ ede aher be tous Arce. ch eto ©) 
R. 4; or, any move. 3. R. mates (on Q. 4 or on Q. R. 6). 


Proplemmsl=== iO) ator Rew Za. tO Bow AN ze ©. to B.a7 
(Chap cen OVies mens ©) Ol baamatesialel@ gto UNS 71) IP. 
B. mates. 1. Q. to 


takes either Bi 92. Opto Bos: any. 3. 
Revie ecOuKten sae? a Ouito Ken 7a(Ch).) nic. MOVES. 
Q. 3 mate, etc. 


Be. LBS) 


ANSWERS TO:CORRESPONDENTS. 


Contributions of general interest to chess, whist, and checker play- 
ersare invited. Any original matter in the shape of problems, 
games, or end-games will be welcome and receive every attention. 


HECTOR SPYDER, Newark.—You are right. Problem 
No. I., in No. 33, has not been printed correctly, there 
ought to be a black pawn on Q. B. 5, to prevent a dual by 
1 K. to K. 3. But even then the problem is not a real 
good one, as White has in one variation a double line of 
playing: 1. Q. to B.2, if 1 Kt. to K. 5. White could mate 
in two moves, either by K. takes Kt. or by Q. to Q. 2, ch. 

We published the Problem as a first attempt of the com- 
poser. 
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EJ. DENNING & GO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


(RETAIL), 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


DRY GOODS, | oer eee 


EXPERT WRITERS 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY) “tus 


CORRES- = 
PONDENTS ~<a 


FURNITURE, |... 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 


Sotp By STATIONERS EVERYWHERE. 
Samples sent for trial on application if this publication is mentioned 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753 aNp 755 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


IDEAL MUSICAL BOX 


Is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musical Boxes. 
Itis the Sweetest and Most Perfect Instrument 
for the Parlor. Any number of tunes can be ob- 
tained for it. The Largest Stock of Musical Boxes 
America. Send 4 cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue, 


_SACOT & SON, 298 BROADWAY, 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


Used by ladies everywhere in 


Embroidery, Knitting and Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, and 
other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers src ere the country on 
Spools and in Balls 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or in BALLS. 


200 yd. 3-Cord Thread for Shoe Buttons. 


The Barbour Brothers Company 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ASK - FOR + BARBOUR’S. 


WILLIMANTIC * 
SPOOL 


For Sale by all 


SIX-CORD 
COTTON. 


Leading Dealers. 


34 Union Square, New York City, Aug. 31st, 1889. 
After a series of tests at our Elizabethport factory, extending over 
a period of several months, we have decided to use the 
WILLIMANTIC SIX-CORD SPOOL COTTON, 
believing tt to be the best thread now in the market, and strongly 
recommend tt to all agents, purchasers and users of the Singer Machines. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Jewett’s Refrigerators. 


THE PATENT 


+>LABRADOR# 


Send for Book of Information, 


THE JOHN ¢. JEWETT MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


LIEBIG “COMPANY'S” “seer 


ee A SLIGHT ADDITION 
Rei tr Ox. Tal Soup (Thick) 


IS INDISPENSABLE IN 


CJOOD COOKIN. 


As a “‘ Stock’”’ or Meat-flavoring Ingredient for Soups, 
Made Dishes, Sauces, Poultry, Game, Fish, etc. 


GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND FLAVOR. 


With Liebig Company's Extract of Meat. 


5 PERSONS.—TIME, 3 HOURS. 


riiotil at the joints, into pieces, three ox-tails ; put value of $7. 50. 
into a stew-pan with two sliced onions, a few mixe 
herbs, two or three cloves, 24 quarts of water ; 
bri ing’ it gently to the boil ; skim carefully the scum 
from the top; strain the liquor and put back into the 
stew-pan, with the pieces from the tail; stir in two 
teaspoonfuls of Liebig Company’s Extract, and 
thicken with a little flour, 


Genuine only with Justus you Lishig's : 
signatire in blue, thus: 


One pound of this Extract of Beef equal to 40 pounds of lean beef of the 


e 


Se + oe cam oe 
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THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN. 


IOI 


REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF FURNISHING. 


We are showing our NEW STYLES of 


v= GARPETINGS = 


MEMORIAL 
WORK 


We have recently com- 
pleted, for the Hon.C. P. 


Huntington, of San 

At Very Moderate Prices. Francisco, the entire 
ry : stained glass of the 

Also closing out a large variety of Memorial Chapel at 


FIYE-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
WILTON YELYETS, MOQUETTE, 
ds BEST ALL-WOOL INGRAINS, 


at advantage in price and quality that 
will be well appreciated by those who 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 


Harwington, Conn., in- 
cluding the triplet win- 
dow of the Good Shep- 
herd and adoring angels, and rich jeweled 
arrangements of mosaic glass. 


Memorials executed in Stained Glass, Marble, 


inspection. Mosaic, Bronze, etc. 
J 0 h n & J a m ep S D 0 b S 0 Nn, Designs submitted upon request. 
MANUFACTURERS, J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, NEW YORK. 


40 and 42 West 14th St. 


How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST & 


It is our exclusive business to fit out 
boys and girls of all ages, with everything 
from Hats to Shoes, and we are prepared 
to do it in the best manner at the least 
cost. 


If not convenient for you to visit the store, write for 


descriptive circulars and samples—we can serve you by 
mail as well, 


60 & 62 West 23d Street, 


AND 51 WEST 22d ST., N.Y. 


SHES DIDNT GIVE, 1 UP: 


JAKE JIMPSON wanted Clara Bellows to 
reply: ‘‘Because you are so well read,” 
when he asked her why he was like a well- 
thumbed newspaper, but she shook him from 
centre to circumference when she replied: 
“Because you are second-class male mat- 
ter 


ARMOURS 
Pt 


BEEF 


The best and most economical 
“stock”? for Soups: Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 


euretion 
QUALITY, 


Yost Writing Machine 


The New and Higher Standard. 


Mr. Yost (the inventor of the two other typewriters 
whose use is world-wide) has perfected this machine upon 
simplified ideas, 

No Ribbon. + Direet Printing. 
Permanent Alignment. 
EXHAUSTIVELY TESTED AND GUARANTEED AS TO 
SPEED, STRENGTH AND MANIFOLDING POWER. 


3,000 adopted the first year. 


Unprecedented LASS ESO 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO., 
343 BrRoapway, NEw vonRK: 


PRICE, $100. 


aa 
7} 


* Lil Lelegra/fo. 


KEY WEST HAVANA CIGARS, 


For Sale by All First-class Dealers throughout the United States. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CELESTINO PALACIO & 


FERDINAND HIRSOH, Sole Proprietor. 


Office and Salesroom, No, 2 Burling Slip, N.Y. Factory No, 60, Key West, Fla. 


Or DOLLAR A cs a 


or any number invested in the 


Schmolz Process Raisin Company (Limited), 


Will pay you year after year the same amount you invest. 
Best of references. Prospectus sent by H. A. ABBEY, 198 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Order Shares, $1 each, 
through your local express agent or remit by express money 
order, bank check or currency, postal note or order. 


IN THE PINES. 


A Choice Lot for $5. 
Option Bond you secure adjoining prop- 
erty for $10. High, Beautiful Land in 
the Great Pine Belt of New Jersey, 
midway between New York and Phila- 
delphia. A handsome investment for 
savings. 

ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO., Limited, 

198 Broadway, 
FRAGRANT 


NEw YORK. 
, Cures Chapped Hands, Face, Lips or any Roughness of the 
Skin, prevents tendency to wrinkles or ageing of skin, 
\ keeps the face and hands soft, smooth and plump. 
It is also highly recommended for applying and 


ieee holding face powder. Once tried always used. 
— For. Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Faney Goots 


By getting an 


for cheap pictures, cards, etc., 5 cents up, 
WM. LEVIN, 


OAK FRAME 


I OF 10,000. 37 Dey St. 


on 
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NORTON DOOR CHECK AND SPRING CO. 
SEARS BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Wanted. 


*“ THANK heaven!” said Shakespeare’s ghost; 
‘‘thank heaven and bless’d be the cyclone.” 
**Why so grateful, William ?’’ asked the spook 
of Queen Elizabeth. 
“Because, me liegess, the paper says the cyclone 


destroyed several Hamlets.”—Mew York Herald 


THE TLLEUSTRATED ri 


OCTOBER 18, 1890. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baker & Cos 


Breakfast 
Cocca 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
\ and itis Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
{i ation. It has more 
\\l than three times the 
a strength of Cocoa 
. “mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 


for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


FOR STRENCTH, 
NOURISHMENT AND 


REFRESHMENT. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mrrs. 


TIFFANY & CO,, 


invite inspection of the exten- 


of artistic articles is equal to 
that of any Museum 
‘country, and is as worthy of the 
attention of sight-seers and con- 
noisseurs as of purchasers. A 
| visit does not incur any obliga- 


tion to purchase. 


ERICAN. 


UNION SQUARE, - - - NEW YORK, 


sive and varied display at their 
establishment. Their collection | 


in the} 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


in its new form retains all the characteristio 
features of the old size, with an increased num- 
ber of Pages and Illustrations. é 


The Iflustrated American 


is acknowledged to be the handsomest Weekly 
News Magazine in the world. Advantage is tak- 
en by the management of every opportunity 
to secure the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion of topics of general and international in- 
terest in this country and Europe. 
Correspondents, Artists and Photographers 
are constantly at work in all parts of the world 
gleaning items of interest for the readers, 


| The IIlustrated American 


is clean, absolutely unsectarian, free from politi- 
cal discussions and heavy debates: It is eminent- 
ly a news magazine for the family. Club men 
| and sportsmen will find Athletics and Games, 
| Yachting and Base Ball news. Ladies will find 
“Current Topics of Interest to Women.” Army 
and Navy Officers will find Items and Photo- 
graphs of Army and Navy News. Antiquarians 
will enjoy ‘‘Historic America.” Everybody 
will enjoy the Story by R. S. W. Duke, Jr., 
begun in No, 34. 


ish Enamel. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
Can be applied by any- 
one. Invente b 
} Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
W S., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
enamel paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 


etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mail, 25 and 50 
cents. 


| \ Send for tint cards. 
“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water. 


| 60c. and $1.00, POSTACE, !0c. EXTRA. 
| THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 


10 East 15th Street, New York. 


UM Avo MORPH 
HABIT 
Cured Painlessly. Kight days trial 


FREE. Oriental Remedy Co. Box 231, Lafayette, Ind. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY HAIR, 
guaranteed ‘becoming’ to ladies who 
ear their hair parted, $6 up, according, 
© size and color. Beautifying Mask, 
ith preparation, $2; Hair Goods, Cos- 
metics, etc., sent C.O.D anywhere. 
end to the manufacturer for Illustrated 
Price-Lists. ; 


ei 


REGISTERED. 


All information concerning different styles, kinds ofstock, how to obtain them, 


etc., forwarded by simply naming this publication, with 


PACKARD & FIELD, 


See that EVERY PAIR isSTAMPED 


THE BURT & PACKARD 


““Korrect Shape.”’ 


our address in full. 
(Pacages es sto Burt & pagers) 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


Only Wheel with the great improve- 
ment of Trigwell’s Patent Ball Bearing 
Head, the best Diamond Frame. 


Only Wheel with the Band Brake 
endorsed by Elwell and others. 


Handsomest Safety made. 


MANUFACTURERS: 


Press of J. J. Little & Co., Astor Place, New York. 


WM. READ & SONS, 


107 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. — 


+n 


GaN ge ha 


f 
THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN, 


a 


JAEGER’S 


marr woouen sistem co, | HE PENNSYLVANIA | IMITED 


RMANN SCHAEFFER, 
resident; 


ERNEST BENGER, 


“| ONLY PASSENGER TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


THIS WHICH AFFORDS ITS PATRONS 


> TRADE FINANCIAL NEWS. Fresh from the wires three times daily, including 


Vice ee ee the fluctuations of the Stock Market, and the news 
from the money centres of America and Europe. 


LADIES’ MAIDS. For the service of ladies traveling alone, aged or 
en eis MEN eS infirm ladies and young children unaccompanied by 
their parents. One’s own maid could not do more. 


ote our Trade Mark Closely! 
: BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Weask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER STENOGRAPHERS a receive and transcribe one’s correspondence, 
ae business or social, and mail the same from the 


TYPEWRITERS. train. This service is rendered without charge. 


hese Samatory garments are positively guaran- ‘ a 1 114 $ H 
ed tobe all-wool of the finest quality: they are| AN OBSERVATION Luxuriously furnished, containing an open-air sit- 


1 9 i is : . . 
oe cad tein. oe ont ting room at the rear end from which the magnifi- 


end for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated Catas C A R. cent scenery of the Pennsylvania Railroad may be 
gue and price-list, free by mail, a viewed without obstruction. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
ee oa promptly attended to. The Limited is composed exclusively of magnificent Pullman Vestibule 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo,,| Cars, in which one may eat, sleep, lounge or transact business with the same 
_ $27 and 829 Broadway, New York. facility as in an office, home or hotel. 


eae 504 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Yo} It leaves New York stations, foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets, 
-¢ 119 Nassau St., Temple Court, New York; . ; 5 E 
t104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. at 10.00 a.m.; Philadelphia, 12.20 noon; Washington, 10.50 a.m., and Balti- 


more, 11.45 a.m., every day, for Chicago and Cincinnati. The Eastbound 
Limited leaves Chicago every day at 5.00 p.m. 


CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ORS 


TRENCTH, ~ PI, Sc ed 
NOURISHMENT AND ee | wi peo 


~ REFRESHMENT. MANY OF THE BEST ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE ILLUSTRATED RICAN '’ ARE PRODUCED BY Us. Our ENGRAVINGS 


i MADE FROM ALL KINDS OF COPIES, ND FOR OUR CircuLarR ia F.”? 
RMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 


= An Best for Warming#wellings, Greenhouses, Schools, etc. 
| Most Economical, Durable and Easily Managed. 


SAFE. HOT-WATER in —L a 


Best Record in Canada H E A T E i 3 == 
Blizzard Northwest, a | =) 
| 
i 
li 


Its Vertical Circulation renders its action 
Prompt and Rapid. 


Its Fire Surface is the largest in propor- 
tion to Grate Surface. 


No Bolted, Flanged or Packed Joints; 
therefore cannot Leak. 


Its Brick Casing entirely prevents loss of 
Heat in Cellar. 


e <a as ig nal Wrought Iron; therefore, cannot Crack. Combination Gas Machine. 


Send for Circulars, BEST INDEPENDENT GAS APPARATUS 
for Country and Suburban Residences, Churches, Schools, 


it H ti d Li hti Co 88 Lake St., Chicago, II 450 Wight St. Detroit, Mich, Pe REM M8 Sedat seat a dar yd Mba dre 
K ¢a Ing all vt Ing 4 42 Pearl St, Boston, 508 N, Fourth St., St Louis. | hour per burner. : rere 529 B 


USED ON _ TIMES BUILDING, 
THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN Ltd 
IS MANUFACTURED BY | | 5 —— NEW YORK CITY. 


F 
ee NO e eee ils aie The r 
; Manufacturing Co., adopted many year 
wy y ago the English standard of Silver, 925/4, 
Silver and BAvoo of alloy. So careful has 
their surveillance over the quality of their 


known to leave their eons 
this standard, and so well 
now understood that their t1 
mark is a sure guarantee of ¥ 
pure metal to ail purchasers. sre aio 
Their large and constantly & grow 
ing business arises from the merit: 
of their productions, and their purpose to give the wees possible range in variety of wares 
desirable in Solid Silver. The Company's corps of employés far outnumber any similar 
establishment in this country or in the world, and the recently completed works of the 
Company at Providence, R. I., are regarded as a model establishment for the manufacture _ 
of Sterling Silverware. This ‘extensive plant includes all the latest improved machinery ; 
much of it peculiar to this establishment and not in use elsewhere. 
Their. stock contains a large and varied assortment of rich and exclusive designs in 
Tea, Dessert, Téte-a-téte Sets, Dinner Ware, Small Hollow Wares, and an extensive line 
of Toilet Articles and Novelties, at commercial prices made to meet the popular demand for 
souvenirs and wedding presents. Their wares are most favorably known for marked origin- 
ality and consistency of designs, assured by the constant employment of the ablest artists, 
several of whom have secured recognition from the Jury of Awards of the Paris Exposition. 


GORHAM MEG. CO., Broapway AND 19TH St, NEW York. 
( onitadie ASC, a . 
\ CARPETS, 


Persian and Indian Rigs | 


OUR FALL sallectine of these goods contains some extra choice 
specimen pieces and ANTIQUES. 


AXMINSTER WHOLE CARPETS. 


Orders solicited and designs specially prepared. 


SKIN RUGS AND MATS. 


IN THIS COLLECTION WILL BE FOUND A FEW VERY FINE LION AND TIGER SKINS, MOUNT 
BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


Lowell Brussels, Royal Wiltons, Scotch Axminsters, Moquettes and Ingrains, A 
Oil Cloths and Cocoa Mats. 


Droadovay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. — 


